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INTRODUCTION 

The Word was made flesh, he lived among us, and we saw his 
glory, the glory that is his as the only Son of the Father, 
full of grace and truth (Jn. 1:14, Jerusalem Bible ). 

This passage from the prologue to the Gospel of John might be 
considered by many to be the focal point of our faith: "the Word was 
made flesh," God was made man, the unknown was made known. What hap¬ 
pened in the event of the Incarnation was that the grandeur of God 
broke out of its bounds and paid us an unexpected visit. He visited 
us in the only way that we could know him. He became flesh and blood. 

The mystery of the Incarnation, of word being made flesh, is 
of central importance in the study that follows. The theme of the in¬ 
visible being made visible is a bringing to life of the reality upon 
which Christianity focuses. This concept of "bringing to life" is the 
center around which this study evolves. It will be used as a frame¬ 
work to explore not only the orthodox concept of God becoming man, but 
the artistic concept as well, of "bringing to life" a form that is 
symbolic of the human reality. Emphasis will be placed on the art of 
the theater as a form which brings to life the self-realization of 
people in action and passion. The concept of the Incarnation of God 
serves as an analogy to the creative process of the artist as he makes 
visible his own experience of life. 

The procedure used in the study is as follows: 1) The first 
chapter provides a brief review of the orthodox concept of Incarnation 
as it emerged within the framework of the Protestant reformation, and 
specifically within the theology of Martin Luther. Such a review will 
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serve as a foundation for identifying the analogous concept of incar¬ 
nation as it emerges within the theatre arts. (2) The second portion 
of the study v/ill focus on theater as an art form that seeks to bring 
to life the reality that is within our minds and emotions. It seeks 
to define the theatrical experience as an "incarnation" (giving bodily 
form and substance) of a non-discursive reality. (3) The final sec¬ 
tion of the dissertation seeks to unite these concepts set forth in 
chapter one and two by defining worship, which focuses on the Incarna¬ 
tion of God in Christ, as theater art. Such a unity of theater art, 
with its forms which create life, and the Incarnation of God, which is 
the expression of true life, gives us a form which expresses the as¬ 
similation, through the Holy Spirit, of the life of the creature to 
the life of God in Christ. This final chapter points out that through 
our involvement as actors in worship we become involved, actively and 
emotionally, in the whole process of redemption. 

The unity of the study lies in its focus on the concept of 
incarnation. More explicitly the study finds unity through its empha¬ 
sis on symbolism. Christ as the expression of reality is the Incarna¬ 
tion of the unknowable God. The forms of human experience and exis¬ 
tence which the artist creates are symbolic of our own lives and the 
world in which we live. The form of the liturgy is symbolic of the 
mysterium tremendum which sanctifies the secular and unites the com¬ 
munity of believers. The problem we are presented with in this study 
is an explanation of how the symbolic becomes real . 
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CHAPTER I 


THE WORD BECAME FLESH 

One of the unique aspects of the Christian religion is that 
the figure around which our faith centers, Jesus of Nazareth, is per¬ 
ceived not only as a man, like the founders of most other religions, 
but also as the very God who creates and rules over all men and the 
universe in which we live. Jesus Christ is the focal point of every¬ 
thing comprised within our religion. He makes it to be what it is; 
without him nothing else would remain. For the Roman Catholic, whose 
belief centers in the Church as the one true Church of Christ on earth, 
Jesus Christ resides in that Church just as surely as he resided in 
Cana of Galilee. For the Protestant, who focuses on the Word of God 
as revealed through scripture, Jesus Christ is the center of teaching 
and proclamation. All Christendom converges at one point...namely 
with the question, "What do you think of Christ?" This question is 
fundamental for the Christian faith. 

Upon the answer which is given—not in word only, but in commit¬ 
ment of life—the whole possibility of Christianity, the whole 
point of ‘becoming Christian,' and the whole significance of the 
Christian viev; of the meaning of life and^the Christian under¬ 
standing of the world must, surely depend. 

The answer that Christians give to this question is, "You are the 

Christ, the Son of God." 

Traditionally the most concise description of the Christian is 

\f. Norman Pittenger, The Word Incarnate (New York:Harper & 
Brothers, 1959), p. xiii. 
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one who believes in Christ. In other words a Christian is essentially 
one who professes absolute trust in a living Lord. From the very 
first Christianity was a religion in which Christ had a special place 
as the object of faith. He is no mere moral teacher. Furthermore, 
it may be said that Christians have never been content to refer to him 
who is the center of our faith simply as a man, though continually ac¬ 
knowledging the vital importance of his manhood. But the peculiar 
quality of the Christian faith has been that in that manhood it has 
seen an action of God—an action of such significance and profound in¬ 
tensity that a correct understanding of the question, "What do you 
think of Christ," has always included reference to him as one who in 
some real sense can be described as divine. 

Yet in the total life and experience of the fellowship of 
Christian believers these two modes of existence mentioned above (the 
human and the divine) have been brought together, so that it is neither 
the so-called "Jesus of history" alone which forms the center of our 
faith, nor is it the "Christ of faith" only which describes the sup¬ 
reme act of God towards his children. Rather, it is the fact of Jesus 
Christ, the true man in whom God dwells and through whom he acts. It 
is the Word which became flesh, the unknown which became known, the 
invisible which became visible which constitutes the real and abiding 
center of our faith. "The Christian's faith in the deity of Christ is 

an interpretation of a human life and personality as being more than 

2 

human, as being continuous with the life of God." 

2John Hick, Faith and Knowledge (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1957), p. 203. 
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Although the belief in the Incarnation as the Word of God be¬ 
coming flesh in Jesus Christ has become central to our faith, there 
have been many theological controversies over a precise statement of 
the doctrine, a doctrine which will hold focal importance in the pre¬ 
sent study. Each controversy has ended with a dogmatic pronouncement 
of the significance and the interpretation of the Incarnation. These 
pronouncements have been accepted by the Church as doctrinal orthodoxy, 
This doctrine may be traced historically through the letters of St. 
Paul, the Gospels, the rest of the New Testament, and the writings of 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Athanasius, Hilary, Leo and other early Fathers 
of both East and West. The thought of the Fathers lay at the root of 
the early creeds which were established by conciliar action and were 
important in establishing orthodox beliefs. The creed affirmed at 
Nicaea (A.D. 325, and enlarged in A.D. 381) put the New Testament 
teaching into the technical language of the confessional Church: 

We (I) believe in ONE GOD THE FATHER Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible. And in one LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, the only-begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father 
before all worlds; (God of God), Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten not made, being of one substance with the Father;by 
whom all things were made; who for us men, and for our salvation, 
came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man; He was crucified for us under 
Pontius Pilate; and suffered and was buried; and the third day he 
rose again, according to the Scriptures; and ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of the Father; And he shall come 
again, with glory, to judge the quick and the dead; whose kingdom 
shall have no end. 

And (I believe) in the HOLY GHOST, the Lord, and Giver of life 
who proceedeth from the Father (and the Son); who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshiped and glorified; who spake by the 
Prophets. And (I believe) in one holy catholic and apostolic 
Church; We (I) acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins; 
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and we (I) look for the resurrection of the dead; and the life of^ 
the world to come (The words in parenthesis are Western changes). 

The formulations of Nicaea continued to be interpreted by 
theologians and councils of both the East and the West including, for 
example, Anselm, Aquinas, Calvin, Luther, Wesley, Barth and Tillich, 
bringing us to modern times. All this learned scholastic debate had 
as its purpose the clarification of the essential truth of the Incar¬ 
nation, that somehow God entered history in a radical way by veiling 
his glory in human raiment, by assuming humanity itself. A clarifi¬ 
cation of this truth is essential for the purpose of our study. But 
in the following chapters we will not be dealing so much with the 
orthodoxy of the statement as with the important connection between 
the Incarnation itself (not the theory or dogma about it) and the 
aesthetic process involved in the theatrical event. But in order to 
arrive at this significant connection between the Incarnation and the 
aesthetic process it is important for us to discuss the prominence 
and meaning of incarnation so that we might be able to define its sig¬ 
nificance in the aesthetic process. 

The intent of this chapter is to present and interpret the 
orthodox teaching regarding the Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. 
Rather than attempting a comprehensive study of the doctrine, a study 
far too extensive to include in this dissertation, the writer has 
chosen to deal explicitly and selectively with the Incamational 
theology of Martin Luther as we seek to grasp the concepts in his 

^Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1877), pp. 27-28. 
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theology that will contribute to an understanding of the study that 
follows. Luther has been chosen for this purpose, not because he ex¬ 
pands or extends any of the creedal statements, but precisely because 
he so willingly accepts the orthodox beliefs of the Church regarding 

the Incarnation. In fact the point is made by many Lutheran critics 
4 

and biographers that the reformer did not intend to say anything par¬ 
ticularly original. He felt he v/as "commissioned only to explicate 
rightly the truth contained in the Holy Scriptures and the dogma of 
the orthodox church. All of his theological work presupposes the 
authority of Scripture and the derived authority of the genuine tradi¬ 
tion of the church."^ What is presented in this chapter is a founda¬ 
tion and a reference point by which we can deal with the concept of 
incarnation in the later chapters. 

The discussion of Luther’s theology of Incarnation will be 
divided into three parts. Part one will provide a definition of the 
concept of Incarnation which will serve as a foundation in dealing 
with its analogous form in the theater arts. Part two will discuss 
Luther's understanding of the majestic God, or God apart from his Word 
and Creation. The final portion of the chapter will focus on the 
majesty of God as it is revealed in the flesh for man's perception and 
understanding. 

4 See Paul Althaus, The Theology of Martin Luther (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1966), p. 3. Also Philip Watson, Let God Be God 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1966), p. 9ff. Also Robert Herndon 
Fife, The Revolt of Martin Luther (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957), pp. 203ff. 

5 

Althaus, ibid ., p. 3. 
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WHAT IS INCARNATION? 

In a purely technical (and general) sense the incarnation is 
the act of endowing a concept with actual form. It is the act of 
making perceptible what had been nonperceptible. In this sense we 
can speak of anything that assumes a form which points beyond itself 
to a fuller expression of reality as an incarnated form. Paintings 
might be called incarnations of the artists’ perceptions of reality. 
Music can be regarded as the incarnation of the forms of emotion un¬ 
derstood by the composer. Theater can also be perceived as a "bring¬ 
ing to life" (an incarnation) of the knowledge of feeling of the play¬ 
wright. 

In a theological sense we understand the Incarnation to be the 
revelation of God in the form of Jesus Christ. In Christ the mystery 
of creation is revealed—the ground-plan of the universe is declared 
to us in the act or event which we know as Jesus Christ. When we 
speak of the "word" being made "flesh" we are referring to an act of 
incarnation—an act in which God clothed his majesty in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

Luther regarded the act of Incarnation as the moment of God's 
supreme self-revelation. For the purpose of this dissertation it is 
also the archetype of all other kinds of revelation. The essential 
truth of the Incarnation, for Luther, is contained in the idea that 
somehow God entered history in a radical way by robing his majesty in 
human vesture and assuming humanity itself. The Incarnation is essen¬ 
tial for any understanding of God, for he cannot be perceived in his 
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majesty. In order to reveal himself God must wear a "mask" or "veil" 
in all his dealings with men. Luther regards the Son of God as the 
"veil" in which the Divine Majesty presents himself to us. He also 
regards the works of the Creator as media of divine revelation. "'All 
created ordinances,» Luther says, 'are masks or allegories wherewith 

g 

God depicts His theology.'" He refers to these masks as the larvae 
Dei , and understood them as media of Divine revelation. Philip Watson 
clarifies Luther's definition of Incarnation by pointing out that in 
the larvae of the creatures and in the involucrum of the Incarnation 
of God in Christ the Divine majesty Himself is actively confronting 
man, presenting Himself to them with a "mediated immediacy." Watson 
reminds us, however, that Luther carefully and continually points out 
that in Christ the divine nature is more fully revealed than in the 
created ordinances. 7 


GOD IN HIMSELF 

The question that arises out of the above discussion is: Why 
is it necessary for the revelation of God to be mediated (1) by God's 
Son and (2) by God's creation? The answer to this question will pro¬ 
vide us with deeper insight into the meaning of the Incarnation and 
its relevance for our present study. 

g 

Watson, op . cit ., p. 79. 

7 Ibid., pp. 103-4. 
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Luther makes a distinction between man's attempt to find and 
know God through his own speculation, and the understanding which God 
reveals to man through Christ and creation. It is a theme that runs 
through his entire theology, and which he repeatedly discusses. The 
essence of that discussion can be summarized by saying that the majes¬ 
ty of God cannot be grasped by philosophical or theological inquiry. 
Luther is very clear in this respect: 

from this absolute God everyone should flee who does not want to 
perish, because human nature and the absolute God...are the bitter¬ 
est of enemies. Human weakness cannot help beigg crushed by such 
majesty, as Scripture reminds us over and over. 

God also does not manifest himself except through His works and 
the Word, because the meaning of these is understood in some 
measure. Whatever else belongs essentially to the Divinity cannot 
be grasped and understood.^ 

It is therefore insane to argue about God and the divine nature 
without the Word of any covering...Whoever desires to be saved 
and to be safe when he deals with such great matters, let him 
simply hold to the form, the signs, and the coverings of the God¬ 
head, such as His Word and His works .^ 

God's actual divine essence and his will, administration and 
works—are absolutely beyond all human thought, human understanding 
or wisdom; in short, that they are and ever will be incomprehen¬ 
sible, inscrutable and altogether hidden to human reason. When 
reason presumptuously undertakes to solve, to teach and explain 
these matters, the result is worthless, yea, utter darkness and 
deception. If anything is to be ascertained, it must be through 
revelation alone: that is, the Word of God, which was sent from 
heaven. 

— Epistle Sermon , Trinity Sunday (Lenker Edition, Vol .IX, #2-18 ). 


Q 

Martin Luther, Works (Saint Louis: Concordia, 1955), XII, 312. 

9 Ibid ., I, 11. 

10 

Ibid ., I, 13. 

11 

Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., (ed.), A Compend of Luther's Theoloqy 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943), p. 39. 
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The concept that Luther is discussing can be more firmly 
grasped if one draws from personal experience. Consider the diffi¬ 
culty a young man would have in ascertaining through speculation the 
love that his fiancee feels toward him. He could work endlessly in 
an effort to define that love. But the actual experience of love 
would never be revealed until his fiancee expressed it in some form or 
action. In order for this love to be revealed it must become external 
--it must be made completely available to the young man's perception. 
Then he will feel the love of his fiancee as it is revealed to him. 

Yet even in being a recipient of that love the young man cannot be 
fully conscious of the height, breadth and depth of it, for it trans¬ 
cends the form and the action. The same holds true for speculating 
on the majesty of God. God in himself cannot be revealed until he 
chooses to do so. In such an act God is not fully revealed, but is 
only partially discernable. Our attention will now focus on an expla¬ 
nation of this act of God. 

GOD AS HE REVEALS HIMSELF 

In order for God to be revealed to man he must cover himself 
with veils or clothing so that our limited, weak and sinful human na¬ 
ture might discern him. Luther writes that the only God man is capa¬ 
ble of knowing is the God who is clothed in his promises—God as he is 
12 

present m Christ. This is the God we need. 


12 

Luther, op.cit ., XII, 312. 
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Luther's understanding of God's revelation in Christ is not 
original. Every step in his theology of the Incarnation receives its 
basis and direction both from scripture and those traditions and 
creeds of the Church which were based on scripture--specifically The 
Apostles Creed and The Nicene Creed. Luther professed these state¬ 
ments of belief to be "his faith," for this is what Christians believe, 

13 

and what the Scriptures teach us. For Luther the creeds of the 
Church were intended to clarify the essential truth of the Incarnation, 
that somehow God entered history by veiling his majesty and assuming 
human form. One could say that the Incarnation of God in human form 
was the focal point of Luther's theology. Everything else depends 
upon this one event of God himself, in Christ, entering into a vital 
and intimate union with humanity...so intimate that he became subject 
to the same conditions and the same tyranny as each of us. In a ser¬ 
mon on Ephesians 48:10 Luther says: 

For He descended into the deepest of all depths, under the Lav/, 
under the devil, death, sin, and hell; and that, I think, is 
verily the last and lowest depth. Therefore this text claims 
that the Person who has^escended and ascended, is not only true 
God, but also true man. 

It would be appropriate to say that Luther cleaves to the hu¬ 
manity of Christ, and that our salvation and our understanding of God 
is bound to the human life of Jesus Christ, for Christ in his humanity 
is God present with us. The insight into the meaning of the Incarna¬ 
tion for man is found in the fact that Jesus Christ is true God, and 


13 Ibid ., XXXVTI, 372. 

14 

Watson, op. cit ., p. 128. 
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more significant, God can only be found in this person of Jesus Christ, 

through his self-revelation in human form. This theme permeates all 

of Luther's sermons, writings and hymns. 

The Father's only son begot 
In the manger has his cot, 

In our poor dying flesh and blood 
Doth mask itself the endless good. 

Kyrioleis. 

Whom all the world could not enwrap, 

Lieth he in Mary's lap; 

A little child he now is grown, 

Who everything upholds alone, 

Kyrioleis. 

In him the eternal light breaks through, 

Gives the world a glory new; 

A great light shines amid the night, 

And makes us children of the light. 

Kyrioleis.15 

"The Father's only son...doth mask itself...in our poor flesh and 
blood." And in "flesh and blood...the eternal light breaks through," 
giving the world a new glory. In Jesus Christ God has revealed His 
essential character. He has directed men to seek and find him not by 
speculating on some metaphysical entity that can neither be rationally 
grasped nor intellectually understood. Rather, he has directed men to 
seek and find him in this very place, in Jesus Christ, the veil of God. 
God made himself known through this human agent who is God Incarnate. 

He adjusted himself to our own human ability to comprehend him. 

This observation becomes evident by acknowledging that Jesus 
himself became thoroughly involved in the narrow, often painful com¬ 
pass of life on earth. He submitted himself to the same themes of 


^Luther, op. cit., LIII, 240-41. 
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alienation and separation that mark humanity. His emotions, thoughts 
and attitudes were expressive of his humanness. Though Christ's di¬ 
vine nature reflects pre-existence and incorporates eternity, his 
humanity focuses attention on the problems of man. The form God as¬ 
sumes for his self revelation is that of full humanity. The signi¬ 
ficance of this expression of total humanity will be exposed in the 
final chapter of this dissertation. Now it is sufficient to say that 
this man who emptied himself is the " larvae " of God, or the "veil" of 
God. 16 When Luther says that "true Christian religion...beginneth 
not at the highest, as other religions do, but at the lowest" 17 he is 
certainly referring to the Incarnation, through which the supreme 
majesty of God has condescended to assume human form. "For the human¬ 
ity," Luther says, "would be no use, if the divinity were not in it; 
yet on the other hand, God will not and cannot be found except through 
and in this humanity." 18 For Christians there is no God other than 
God as he is revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Luther believed that there was a very good reason why God be¬ 
came man, namely to free men from the power of the "tyrants" (Sin, 
Death, Devil, Law Wrath of God) and enable him to respond in love. 
Christ is not in the world in order to satiate our curiosity about 
God, rather it is in order to free us and enable us to love one another. 
Watson reminds us that "since the conflict between God and the Tyrants 

Watson, op. cit ., p. 79. 

17 Ibid., p. 102. 
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takes place in human life, where God and His adversaries contend... 

for the mastery of Mansoul, it is in human life that the victory must 

be won, at any rate if it is to effect man's salvation, and if God is 

19 

to be truly God for man ." This is precisely what Luther wishes us 

to see God doing in Christ. For Christ, says Luther, 

took upon Him our sinful person, and gave unto us His innocent 
and victorious person...Now He, thus bearing the sin of the whole 
world in our person, was taken, suffered, was crucified, and put 
to death, and became a curse for us. But because He was a person 
divine and everlasting, it was impossible that death should hold 
Him. Wherefore He rose again the third day from death, and now 
liveth for ever. 2 ® 

We have seen that for Luther God is one who comes down, veiled 
in his creation, and meets man where he is--in the world of the flesh, 
and particularly m Jesus Christ. It is important to be aware that 
Luther never equates God with Christ. It certainly is not his inten¬ 
tion to dean as equal the majesty of the unveiled God and the "veil" of 
God as it is revealed in his creation. In this respect there is a 
marked subordinationism in Luther's thought. Christ can never be a 
substitute for God. It would be more correct to say that what God has 
created is the mirror of his majesty. This is the principle of all in¬ 
carnation. What is revealed is not THE TRUTH, but a form that repre¬ 
sents, or points to, THE TRUTH. It would be incorrect to say, "In 
Christ we find God," or "We seek God through his creation." The Sup¬ 
reme God is never fully revealed, nor can he be sought after. The 
mystery of the event of the Incarnation is not in seeking after God, 

19 Ibid., p. 127. 

20 Ibid., p. 131. 
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but in accepting the fact that God meets man where he is. In the 
greatest degree in Christ, and in a lesser degree in the created or¬ 
dinances we find an illumination and a commentary on the Divine Majesty 
himself. Through the Incarnation God comes to life and is revealed 
for our perception. Only by assuming a form comprehensible to man can 
the Word have any meaning for us. 

Meaning for man has always been closely related to his ability 
to discern or to make visible. Knowledge of God is no exception, and 
must be derived from forms or expressions which point toward God. 
Through the Incarnation God was trying to give a concrete form to a 
dimly apprehended reality. The Incarnation was a disclosure of the 
"ultimate concern" which is the signature of life. It was a presen¬ 
tation of a God who could only be known in his humanness (by coming 
into conflict with the mysterious powers or natural forces which limit 
and belittle humans). The Incarnation is God thrown living upon the 
stage of life, there to struggle against fatality, against social law, 
against the ambitions, the interests, the prejudices, the folly, the 
malevolence of those who surround him. Only through such an act can 
God have any meaning for us. 

This concept of Incarnation is what we are confronted with in 
this dissertation. It is the point around which the remainder of the 
study develops. It is by analogy to this act of God that we shall 
proceed, and it is through the medium of the theater arts that we shall 
seek to explicate an analogous meaning to this concept. The theater 
artist is presented with the problem of communicating and sharing with 
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humanity a reality which he enjoys. As God clothed himself in human 
flesh, so too does the dramatic artist veil the vision he has seen in 
forms which are communicable to humanity. If the artist manages to 
convey his vision he will have unfolded a prehension of reality in his 
human words. This will be the focus of our attention in the following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


THEATER AS INCARNATION 

Theater has been universally regarded as an art form. With 
few exceptions a definition of theater will (at least) allude to its 
association with the arts. But in order to understand this form, and 
its connection with the principle of incarnation, it is necessary to 
provide a working definition of art. 

Though there is no universally accepted definition of art, its 
nature can be suggested by examining its relationship to certain as¬ 
pects of experience. One characteristic of experience that has been 
valid in every age is that its formulation is determined almost exclu¬ 
sively by the rudimentary concepts at people's disposal for analyzing 
their adventures. "Every society," says Langer, "meets a new idea 
with its own concepts, its own tacit, fundamental way of seeing things.' 1 
The concepts that have become fundamental in the present historical 
epoch have been those that have recognized knowledge from sensory ex¬ 
perience as the only knowledge that carries an affidavit of truth. 
Empirical knowledge has come to be regarded as the key to comprehending 
our age, and the scientific method has become the standard by which 
truth is measured. With the advent of the "isms" (scientism, empiri¬ 
cism, rationalism, pragmatism) knowledge of experience has increasingly 
been associated with observables, repeatables and predictables. The 


^Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York: New 
American Library, 1951), p. 17. 
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chemist, physicist, surgeon and mathematician use these empirical tools 
out of necessity. But the predominance of this method of inquiry, and 
the attitude that has arisen which regards empiricism as the only legi¬ 
timate means of inquiry, has forced us to use such a methodology in 
dealing with all experience. 

The characteristic of such a methodology is that all experience 
can be dealt with discursively. Experience which cannot be verbalized 
is either rejected as non-existent, or ignored. Thus psychologists, 
who work with the emotions and feelings of man, have been forced to 
legitimize their inquiry by fitting it within the prescribed bounds of 
discursive thought. But even after repeated attempts to conform with 
the system psychology is still not regarded as a legitimate science 
because much of its subject material can neither be observed nor thor¬ 
oughly comprehended. 

But the fact that there is a "pseudo-science" of psychology 
leads us to the recognition that there is a great deal of experience 
that is knowable and legitimate but cannot fit within the discursive 
formulations prescribed by our scientific culture. It is what we 
might refer to as the "subjective aspect" of experience, and it can be 
identified by its non-discursive quality. When talking about this 
"subjective aspect" we are referring to the whole arena of feeling and 
emotion which is apparent in all human beings—what it is like to be 
alive and moving, to be afraid, dying or alone; what it feels like to 
have been crushed by the burden of guilt, to have hurdled an obstacle 
or suffered defeat. These are all feelings that are very much a part 
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of experience, yet most of them are nameless and resist projection into 
the discursive form of language. When we need to communicate our 
feelings we must resort to a form which is symbolic of the emotion. 

Some sort of verbal metaphor may assist in communicating such feelings, 
but it would never suffice to make present and knowable the full mani¬ 
festation of that feeling to someone else. 

We have already pointed out that "the limits of language are 
not the last limits of experience." But it should be clarified, as 
Langer does, that the feelings, emotions and rhythms that are "inacces¬ 
sible to language may have their own forms of conception, that is to 

2 

say, their own symbolic devices" to represent the subjective aspect. 

It is here that we begin to move toward an understanding of art, for 
art gives us a way of dealing with aspects of our experience that can¬ 
not be explained discursively but can only be presented for sensual 
awareness. In other words art does what language cannot do—it reveals 
for our perception the nature of human feeling. 

Langer suggests that art expresses an idea of the way feelings, 
emotions and all other subjective experiences come and go. 3 It ex¬ 
presses the rise and fall, the tensions and resolutions, the growth 
and decay that are apparent in human experience. She refers to these 
subjective expressions of experience as the "rhythms" of life, and 
points out that it is these rhythms (tensions and balances) that we 


2 Ibid ., p. 224. 

3 Susanne K. Langer, Problems of Art (New York: Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons, 1957), p. 7. 
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feel in quietness or emotion as the pulse of our own living. The 
rhythmic form of life will be discussed in greater detail in the fol¬ 
lowing section where we will describe theater as art. At present it 
will suffice to say that the inner life of man is characterized by 
these rhythmic structures. In the work of art these rhythms are ex¬ 
pressed and given actual form--they are made visible (audible, tactile) 
for our perception. 

In order to grasp the significance of the symbolic form of art 
it is necessary to deal with a specific art form. Let us consider 
briefly the dance as an art form. How does dance symbolically present 
the rhythms of life? What we commonly see when analyzing a dance is a 
succession of movements, jumps, twists, and spins. Such an analysis 
will cause us to conclude that dance represents nothing more than co¬ 
ordination and muscular control. But by analyzing the dance (trying to 
grasp the significance of each movement) we fail to perceive the signi¬ 
ficance of the art form. The same principle holds true for painting 
or sculpture. When we analyze the brush strokes or the tool marks, or 
when we project our own feeling onto the artist's work, the piece of 
art becomes more of a conversation piece than an experience. But when 
we stop worrying about understanding the significance of each movement 
and give ourselves up purely to the dance, we do not see a conglomerate 
of twisting movements but a display of "interacting forces." The dance, 
in this sense, does not exist for our analysis, but for our perception. 
What we perceive is not the foot and arm movements of a dancer, or the 

^Ibid., p. 8. 
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brush strokes of a painter, but the total form, the work of art as a 
whole, Langer calls such perception a "virtual entity," for it is 
created only for our perception, not for analysis or discursive judg¬ 
ment. When viewed as a whole our perception focuses on the moving 
forces in the dance, the movements of tension which are resolved, the 
lifts and declines, and the centers of power, the virtual realities. 5 
These forms of power are what is "created" in the work of art. The 
legs, arms, muscles and movement of the dancer are physically given 
characteristics. But when these are combined in a certain way a form 
is produced which reveals movement, tension, climax and resolve. Some¬ 
thing is now present which was not there by the mere combination of the 
given realities. 

This creation, or form, is symbolic of human feeling, or what 
Langer calls "sentience." The dance (or any work of art) is creating 
forms that are symbolic of the rhythms of life. Life's rhythms are 
the aspects of experience which are non-discursive and only dimly ap- 
prehendable. But these tensions, balances, and rhythms, though non- 
discursive, can be given form. And the forms created in art are sym¬ 
bolic of the forms of the inner experience, or feeixng. The dance it¬ 
self comes to life because it takes on the semblance of life. 

What is apparent in the above discussion is that art is sym¬ 
bolic of the fundamental processes of human consciousness. We can call 
it "sentience," "feeling," "inner life," or "subjective reality." In 
this sense art is not reality but a symbol of the real. Aristotle 

5 Ibid., p. 6. 
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called art an imitation of reality. This is true only if we understand 
imitation to be that which expresses the rhythms which are peculiar to 
life. Art does not duplicate life, nor does it create life. It cre¬ 
ates forms that are symbolic of' life. Therefore, it would be better 
to accept Langer's definition of art as "the creation of forms symbolic 

g 

of human feeling," rather than regarding it as imitation. The signi¬ 
ficance of all art lies not so much in how closely it approximates the 
visual realities it represents, but how its created form symbolically 
represents the rhythms of life. 

These rhythms are neither perceivable nor understood apart from 
the creative forms of artistic conception. Yet even in these forms 
only the "mirror" or "image" of the rhythms are conceived. This means 
that what art reveals is a semblance of inner life, but it does not re¬ 
veal the inner life. This subjective aspect will probably never be 
fully comprehended, but because art creates the forms symbolic of 
"sentience" the subjective aspect can at least be partially discemable. 
This symbolic encounter with our own inner life awakens in us the 
feelings and emotions characteristic of our own subjectivity. It awa¬ 
kens a feeling that had previously been unknown. Langer calls such an 

experience the "aesthetic emotion." The "aesthetic emotion" is "both 

7 

the aim and the criterion of art." We might say that the "aesthetic 
emotion" is caused by the subjective perception of the unknown. In 

6 

Susanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York: Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons, 1953), p. 40. 

7 Ibid., p. 15. 
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this sense art fits well within the principle of incarnation described 
in chapter one, for it consists of an act of creation which endows a 
concept or a non-discursive reality with actual form. Such an act 
makes visible the invisible. 

The above discussion has been an abbreviated attempt to define 
art. Its function was to provide a foundation by which we might deal 
with theater. Many aspects of art have not been developed as they 
perhaps should have been (i.e., virtual entity, sentience, illusion), 
and some elements have not even been mentioned (aesthetic distance, 
expressiveness, etc.). In the following discussion of theater as art 
much of what was left undone will be clarified. 

THEATER AS ART 

Theater is a form of art. And like all the other arts it pre¬ 
sents an image of feeling which is illusory, not real, and this illu¬ 
sion serves to abstract the work from the everyday world. It attempts 
to give form to feeling and emotive experience. Like all other art, 
"its substance is the image of life--ends, means, gains and losses, 
fulfillment and decline and death." By this we mean that it creates 
the rhythmic forms of life within the art--growth and decay, conflict 
and resolution, speed and arrest. Langer describes the form of art as 

"the greatness and beauty and eternal passing of everything vitally 
9 

felt." 


Q 

Langer, Feeling and Form , p. 306. 
9 Ibid., p. 27. 
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But what distinguishes the art of drama from the other forms 

of art? Does drama simply share the same motif as all the arts; or 

does it have a unique expressive form of its own? According to Langer 

what makes the arts distinct from one another is not the materials or 

techniques used, but the nature of their primary illusions. Had we 

discussed art at greater length there would have been emphasis placed 

on the primary illusions of various art forms—the different "virtual 

entities" which each art presents. In dance the primary illusion was 

found to be that of movement or power, made visible by the "gestures" 

of the dancer. 10 Painting presents its illusion in the mode of direct 

11 

vision with a "scene" on a two dimensional surface, while sculpture 
creates an illusion of "kinetic volume" out of three-dimensional 
material. 12 Together these plastic arts (painting, sculpture) create 
the illusion of "virtual space." Music presents the illusion of "vir¬ 
tual time" which Langer describes as an "apparent movement" which pre¬ 
sents an auditory apparition of time. "Instead of vaguely sensing 
time as we do through our own physical life-processes, we hear its pas¬ 
sage." 13 All works of literary art (poems, novels, short stories) are 
considered by Langer to create the same illusion of "virtual time" as 
music. But where all the other arts were presented to the senses of 
sight or hearing, literature is available only to memory in the sense 

10 

Langer, Problems of Art , p. 10. 

11 Langer, Feeling and Form , p. 95. 

12 Ibid., p. 95. 

13 

Langer, Problems of Art , p. 37. 
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that what is experienced in the imagination is completed action, 
i.e., it happened in the past. In this sense the primary illusion of 
literature is the creation of a "virtual past." 

Having only mentioned the primary illusions of the arts we 
turn to drama with the intent of describing its uniqueness as an art 
form. There are a number of ways to deal with the uniqueness of dra¬ 
matic art (theater). Some regard theater as the most complex of the 
arts, and find its uniqueness in the many creators that contribute to 
the final product (the actor, the playwright, the director, the scene 

designer, the costumer, the light designer, the choreographer, the 
15 

musician.). Such an attitude has led many to regard theater as a 
combination of arts and therefore an impure art. This observation will 
not be discussed here for its refutation will be apparent in the fol¬ 
lowing discussion. Others feel that theater is not a unique art in 
that it is a literary art and must be regarded as literature. In 
order to describe theater's uniqueness we must accept Langer's obser¬ 
vation (made earlier) that the uniqueness of every art is determined 
by the nature of the "primary illusion" it presents. Theater is there¬ 
fore distinct from other art in that it uses different aesthetic ele¬ 
ments to create different illusions which are experienced in different 
ways. 

While the aesthetic element of the plastic arts is "virtual 

14 

Langer, Feeling and Form , p. 264. 

15 0scar G. Brockett, The Theatre (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1969), p. 3. 
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space," and that of literature and dance, "virtual time," the elements 
of dramatic art are virtual human acts presented at the present moment 
(the moment of performance) as an audible and visible presence for the 
direct perception of the viewers. We shall call the primary illusion 
which is presented in the theater "virtual behavior." It is this 
illusion which expresses the uniqueness of theater as art. The re¬ 
mainder of this chapter will attempt to clarify the concept of "vir¬ 
tual behavior," to discuss how the illusion is created on stage, and 
what effect the illusion has on the audience. 

To provide a basis for our understanding of theater as art it 
is important to refute the misunderstanding that theater is a combina¬ 
tion of other arts and therefore not a pure art. It is true that 
theater art does involve a number of creative activities—most impor¬ 
tant of these are playwrighting, directing, acting, and designing. 
However, none of these alone is truly a dramatic art form. The play¬ 
wright cones closest to approximating the form of theater art in the 
script he creates. But the narrative alone cannot be regarded as 
theater art for it does not present the illusion of virtual human acts 
made audible and visible for perception. The playwright's art does 
record events, but in this sense it more closely approximates litera¬ 
ture than drama. It cannot be said that the actor who moves about on 
stage at random represents theater art. For without a script, a moti¬ 
vation to move, and a form to move within, there is no element of 
"virtual behavior" but only behavior. When paint is used toward the 
creation of a dramatic work by adding color and scenery it can no more 
be called the "art" of painting than can that which a housepainter does 
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when he performs his craft. When paint is used toward the creation of 
a dramatic work it belongs to the art of the theater and not to the 
art of easel painting. When the materials of the theater are selected 
(script, dance, painting, music,etc.) they are in what might be called 
a pre-artistic state. In this sense theater art does not borrow the 
other art forms. No material becomes part of the dramatic art form 
until it has been assimilated aesthetically into the primary illusion 
which distinguishes dramatic art from the other arts. This means that 
one cannot remove the scenery from the total theater art form and as¬ 
sume it still means the same thing. It can only be regarded as theater 
art when it is viewed as part of the total form to which it contri¬ 
butes. To remove it from the total form would be the same as cutting 
out the nose from the Mona Lisa and calling the nose a work of art. 
Langer recognizes this principle and asserts that a work of dramatic 
art is... 


...neither a hybrid product pieced together at the demand of many 
interests, nor a synthesis of all the arts--not even of a more 
modest ’several.' It may have use for paint and plaster, wood and 
brick, but not for painting, sculpture, or architecture; it has 
use for music, but not for even a fragment of a concert program; 
it may require dancing, but such dancing is not self-contained— 
it intensifies a scene, often abstracts a quintessence of its 
feeling, the image of sheer powers arising as a secondary illusion 
in the midst of the virtual history (virtual behavior). 16 

Dramatic art should not be defined by the materials and tech¬ 
niques it uses, but by what these are used to create. What they do 
create is the "semblance of life," the "immediate, visible responses 


16 


Langer, Feeling and Form , pp. 


365-6. 
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of human beings." This is the primary illusion of the theater. It 
encompasses all kinds of human responses and creates for audience per¬ 
ception the life that is typically human; physical and mental activity, 
inner actions and emotions, unconscious motivations, fears and joys. 

This is the "stuff of theatrical illusion. The dramatic artist takes 
various materials such as the body of the actor, words, movement, 
sound, light, scenic materials, paint and make-up and develops tech¬ 
niques which are used to create the aesthetic elements which are sym¬ 
bolic of his conception of feeling. What is being presented is an il¬ 
lusion of life. It differs from actual life by stripping away irrele¬ 
vant details and picking out significant acts from the chaos of daily 
happenings. These are arranged so their relation to one another be¬ 
comes significant, thereby changing the audience from bewildered spec¬ 
tators of the incomprehensible confusion of life to men intelligently 
aware of an imaginative creation of life. 

The process of combining the various materials of theater 
creates a dynamic form which progresses toward the future. This move¬ 
ment toward the future is unique in the theater. Unlike painting, 
whose tensions and forces remain static, theater art develops these 
forces as time passes. Each act on stage is oriented toward the fu¬ 
ture, and serves as the "embryonic" action which will determine future 
action. In this sense theater art can be compared to a process epis- 
tomology where all action is determined by previous action and response. 
Theater abbreviates and focuses this process causing the future to be 


17 Ibid., p. 306. 
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anticipated before it is revealed. Such a process motivates the audi¬ 
ence to become "caught up" in the action that is taking place. Each 
act, as it occurs on stage, increases the intensity of interest in the 
audience and pulls them forward with desire to know what will be the 
result of the present action. Though the focus of all the action is 
on the present, the form creates an intensity by causing the audience 
to anticipate the future. 

It is this causal relationship of acts in the theater that 
gives the work of art organic unity. The parts of the play, like the 
parts of our lives, have an essential relationship; no part can move 
without affecting the whole. In real life this relationship is not so 
clearly stated. We are not conscious of how present acts will affect 
our future. In theater the intent of the artist is to make us con¬ 
scious of this very thing. Indeed, this is what causes the emotional 
participation of the audience—what will the characters do next, or 
what will happen to them because of what they have done or are doing? 
Langer regards this tension between the given present and the yet un¬ 
realized consequent of the present as the essential dramatic illusion. 
She goes on to say: 

This illusion of a visible future is created in every play. It is 
the primary illusion of poetry, or virtual history (virtual be¬ 
havior), in the mode peculiar to drama. The future appears ag al¬ 
ready an entity, embryonic in the present. That is destiny. 
(Parenthesis mine.) 

This virtual history presented on stage "resembles" or "imi¬ 
tates" an aspect of real experience which is unique to the human 

1 ft 
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being, namely the tension between past, present and future uniting 
them into one single life. This unity of life is rooted in what was 
earlier described as the rhythms of life which man shares with all or¬ 
ganisms. Frances Fergusson regards art as a lifting up of these rhy- 

19 

thms of life by creating "analogies” to than in the work of art. 

Aristotle calls the aesthetic illusion of art an "imitation" of life. 

Both would agree that theater art is abstracting forms from real life 

and making them available for artistic expression. 

Let us illustrate this point by discussing the forms that 

theater has assumed in abstracting human experience for visual and 

emotional perception. Langer informs us that "drama abstracts from 

reality the fundamental forms of consciousness, " or "the pure sense 
20 

of life." We have already described life as a process. But we 
might add to this explanation that all life, as a process, has a begin¬ 
ning, a middle, and an end (birth, life, death). No life is complete 
until it has passed through these phases of existence. Also charac¬ 
teristic of all life is its propensity for self-preservation, its con¬ 
cern for growth, enlargement and protection. But this impulse toward 
self-preservation can be upset by the placing of certain obstacles in 
the path of life that conflict with the organism's drive toward self- 
preservation, or self-realization. The organism usually responds by 
overcoming the obstacles. Such a rhythm is characteristic of all crea- 

19 Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (Princeton: Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1949), p. 104. 
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Langer, Feeling and Form , p. 327. 
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tures. Amoeba split in half in order to preserve their pure life. 

Dead cells are pushed out of living organisms so that life may contin¬ 
ue. Giant redwood trees wpurn the ravages of nature so they might 
persist. 

Mankind has its rhythms of animal existence too. Yet with man 
the ravages of nature and environment are increased by his exposure to 
an infinite number of conflicting situations that threaten his exis¬ 
tence. Those present and those absent, the living and the dead, dreams 
and fears all play with man for mastery over his own life. The rhythm 
of life for man is a constant process of upset and recovery, of contes¬ 
ting and defeating the world with his triumph, wit, luck and personal 
dynamism. 

In the theater this "pure sense of life" takes the form of 

comedy. This immediate sense of life is the underlying feeling of 

comedy; "...it is an image of human vitality holding its own in the 

21 

world amid the surprises of unplanned coincidence." In real life 
this comic rhythm is evidenced in man's victory over the elements, 
over conflicts and set-backs. On the stage this same rhythm is appar¬ 
ent in what Langer describes as the "upset and recovery of the protago- 
nist's equilibrium." The significance of the comic form is not 
necessarily that it is funny, serious or even slap-stick. Its signi¬ 
ficance lies in its "imitation" of the rhythms of life. It reflects 
the personal sense of life, or self-realization. In this sense, what 


21 
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is happening on stage is not simply movement and narrative, but move¬ 
ment and narrative in a specific direction with a specific form. Its 

form is analogous of the form of life, and the symbolization of its 

— — 23 

"impetus and flow makes us really aware of /life/." 

Comedy presents for the perception of the audience the virtual 

history of life. It is not diffuse and only half felt, as actual life 

is. Virtual life, always moving visibly into the future, is intensi- 

24 

fied, speeded up, exaggerated. This future toward which comedy 

moves is unavoidable. It is a representation of the future toward 

which real life moves, and it is unavoidable because it is beyond hu- 

25 

man knowledge and control—it is what Langer refers to as "fortune." 

The comic rhythm of life, however, is not life in total. It 
was mentioned earlier that the process of life moves through four cy¬ 
cles (rhythms): birth, growth, decline, and finally decay and death. 
How and when life comes to an end are the only variables in this set 
rule. And just as the comic rhythm of life focuses on the pure form 
of life, the tragic rhythm emphasizes the consummation of the pure 
form of life—the direction in which life ultimately moves. As for¬ 
tune is the fabric of comedy, so fate is the fabric of tragedy. 

When this tragic form is imitated on stage it is not done in 
the sense of displaying the realization that all men must die. This 


23 Ibid ., p. 348. 
24 
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is too real for a theater audience. It lacks the element of illusion, 
or what Langer calls "aesthetic distance," and would therefore be too 
easy to reject by the irrational belief in our own personal immor¬ 
tality. The really tragic element in life is not that man must die, 
but that man must survive and cannot. Fergusson describes the tragic 

rhythm of life as the rhythm of man's highest powers in the limits 

26 

of his unique death-bound career. Tragedy seems to be a heroic at¬ 
tempt to escape the decrees of fate: that all who live must die, that 
he who is not obedient to the gods (or God) will suffer. 

Tragedy follows the same rhythm that life follows. We start 
out in life with a quest—to find meaning in our existence—to dis¬ 
cover our true nature and destiny. It is difficult to say whether one 
succeeds or fails. One does die, but he gains through the quest. It 
is possible to identify with the heroic tragedian, even a character 
like Macbeth, because we are involved, as all life is involved, in 
grasping for meaning. 

The meaning of a play, however, is not to be sought in trying 
to resolve whether or not the protagonist triumphed or was destroyed. 
The significance of the play, and of the tragic rhythm is that the pro. 
tagonist suffers the piteous and terrible sense of the mystery of the 
human situation. The tragic rhythm of action constitutes the shape of 
the play as a whole. It is rhythmic in that the acts of the protago¬ 
nist are connected with each other so that each one directly or in¬ 
directly motivates what follows it. This rhythm is analogous to real 
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life which duplicates the process of growth, maturation and relin¬ 
quishment of power. Unlike the comic rhythm which restores a balance 
to life,the tragic rhythm, Langer says, "must recapitulate the whole 

action to be a visible fulfillment of a destiny that was implicit in 
27 

the beginning." A concise explanation of the tragic rhythm is 
stated by Miss Langer, and it would serve our purposes best to quote 
her at length. 

/Man/ is led by his own action and its repercussions in the world 
to respond with more and more competence, more and more daring to 
a constantly gathering challenge; so his character 'grows,' i.e., 
he unfolds his will and knowledge and passion, as the situation 
grows. His career is not change of personality, but maturation. 
When he reaches his limit of mental and emotional development, the 
crisis occurs; then comes the defeat, either by death or...by 
hopelessness that is ^e equivalent of death, a 'death of the soul' 
that ends the career. 

We might consider that there is yet a third rhythm apparent in 

theater. Such a rhythm is most evident in our youth and in old age. 

Dr. Jack Coogan of the School of Theology at Claremont calls this third 

rhythm the form of "transcendence." He defines this form by relating 

it to the concept of evil which he defines "as that which threatens 

human value." He goes on to say that "in tragedy, evil is ultimate. 

In comedy evil is survived. In myth /or the form we are presently des- 
- 29 

cribing/ evil is transcended." This form is no longer concerned 
with the comic and tragic rhythms described above. These concerns have 
been transcended by a total affirmation of life rather than absorption 

27 

Langer, Feeling and Form , p. 357. 
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with evil. The form which results is the transcendent world of fairy 
tales, imagination and make believe. It is an authentic part of our 
existence. 

Such a transcendent form is apparent in the theater and in 
literature. Critics often regard this form as incomprehensible, yet 
through its imitation of life’s rhythms we can enter into, and become 
a part of, this form. Fairy tales are examples of such a form. 
Mozart's The Magic Flute and Shakespeare's The Tempest would also be 
included within this transcendent form. It is particularly appealing 
to children because they are not at all concerned with defeating the 
environment or overcoming death. It reaches the older people because 
they feel their role has been played out, and they can be content in 
letting their fate come as it will. 

This aspect of ignoring "that which threatens human value" 
opens up the whole realm of the mystical, which is far too vast a top¬ 
ic to include within the scope of this study. But it is interesting 
to point out that both Mozart and Shakespeare wrote their "transcen¬ 
dent" works toward the end of their lives. And in Mozart's case, The 
Magic Flute was finished only shortly before his death. 

These three rhythms, comedy, tragedy and the transcendent, are 
the forms of the theater. They are great forms because they are ab¬ 
stractions of life, and therefore invite human feeling. It is this 
whole life of feeling that finds its expression in the theater. 

It is important to point out that what the audience sees being 
acted out on stage is certainly not representative of how things hap¬ 
pen in the world. In life most people do not believe that they are 
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guided by forces which predetermine their fate, nor do we believe that 
Macbeth's fate is a realistic presentation of life. But what is ap¬ 
parent in life, and what is incorporated into the virtual history of 
the stage, is the rhythm we are talking about. The play is not about 
the rhythm, but is is the form that the action and plot take. What 
the play is about varies with what the playwright has written. The 
theater arts abstract the moving form of life and place it within the 
limited time span of a performance. What the audience sees is the 
whole form of existence placed within the context of acts and plots. 

It is the form of the presentation that is the artistic ele¬ 
ment on the stage, for it is this form that is symbolic of human feel¬ 
ing and which causes the members of the audience to become more than 
simple observers. They become "caught up" in the action as it unfolds 
the feelings which are the pattern of human life—rising, growing, 
overcoming, accomplishing, meeting doom or transcending. Charles Mor¬ 
gan says that what is happening in drama is that a form is being ful- 
filled. It does not matter which form the playwright chooses (comic, 
tragic, transcendent), but only that there is a sense of the whole, a 
complete expression of life, some anticipation of what must come. Each 
"act" on stage is an indication of a future act. This is the way life 
builds until it reaches an end, usually victory or defeat. Such an 
abbreviated form of life as it appears on stage holds the audience in 
tension and suspense until the form is complete—that is, until the 
play is finished. Langer feels that the play "changes from moment to 

30 
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moment, or rather, from move to move, as the directly imminent acts 

are realized and the future beyond them becomes distinct and fraught 
31 

with excitement." All of the materials of the theater are chosen 
and used to embody this conception of excitement and movement. 

The aim of dramatic artists is to create, from any and all 
materials which serve their purpose, virtual action, comprising a sem¬ 
blance or illusion of life which is presented as an audible and visi¬ 
ble presence, and is symbolic of the rhythms of life. The rhythms or 
feelings that are created are not the emotion of the playwright. 

Rather it is his knowledge of feelings as a non-discursive reality. 

Nor is it the feeling of the protagonist or the other virtual persons 
in the play. For example, a particular action may involve the anger 
of a father over his daughter's choice of a lover. The playwright, 
actors, lighting technicians and designers can embody in this action 
the feeling of Tartuffe or that of Romeo and Juliet . In the one in¬ 
stance it contributes to the comic feeling of the work, and in the 
other to the approaching tragedy. The rhythm and feeling is that con¬ 
tained in the work of art itself, not that of the characters or the 
artists. 

Having discussed what a work of dramatic art is, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider the process by which these rhythms of life (the sub¬ 
jective reality of experience) are abstracted and communicated. How 
is it possible to give life and movement to the characters in the 
script? And more important, how do the actions, movements and respon- 

31 Ibid., pp. 312-13. 
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ses of the actors convey the generalized truth of humanity? It would 
be no work of genius to construct a plot that imitated the rhythm of 
life. Even the low forms of animal existence are subject to the same 
comic and tragic rhythms of man. To have a story that involves only 
birth, growth, and decay is not enough to involve any audience. Some¬ 
thing more than this simple form must be given in order to motivate 
the public to buy a ticket. It likewise requires no talent to move 
about on stage and utter a few words. Even the most untalented lay¬ 
man can rise to such a task. There must be a specific intent, direc¬ 
tion and purpose to the action and dialogue which occur on stage. It 
must somehow present a "virtual history" of life which is symbolic of 
the rhythms and situation which are embodied in our culture. It must 
hold a mirror up to human nature "...to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure."' 32 Hamlet’s charge to the players expresses the need of 
the creative artists of the theater to be aware of the reality they 
are symbolizing in their creation. In order for a play to be signifi¬ 
cant it must express this awareness. William Butler Yeats clarifies 
this concept by saying: 

May it not be that the only realistic play that will live as 
Shakespeare has lived, as Calderon has lived, as the Greeks have 
lived, will arise out of the common life, where language is as 
much alive as if it were new come out of Eden? After all, is not 
the greatest play, not the play that gives the sensation of an 
external reality, but the play in which there is the greatest 
abundance of life itself, of the reality that is in our minds. 

32 William Shakespeare, Hamlet , Act III, Scene 2, line 25. 

33 Toby Cole (ed.), Playwrights on Playwriting (New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1966), p. 39. 
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The section which follows shall deal with the creation and the 
production of a play. The writer's intent is to show how the play 
emerges from common life and how it "speaks" to the common man. 

THE CREATIVE PROCESS 

The starting point for any theatrical production is the script. 
For this reason the playwright is of primary importance in any consi¬ 
deration of the theater. But why write for the theater instead of 
short stories or novels where there is more assurance of the work be¬ 
ing interpreted correctly, rather than secondarily by directors, ac¬ 
tors and audiences? In answer to this question we might say that play¬ 
wrights write for the theater in an effort to express some aspect of 
reality to an audience--some measure of experience—some vision of the 
truth. This, perhaps is the motivating factor behind the playwright's 
work, and it is the organizing principle of his work. The playwright's 
function is not simply to write, but to create life. Where the nove¬ 
list and essayist write for a reader sitting alone in his library about 
a circumstance that happened in the past, or "once upon a time," the 
playwright writes a story devised to be presented by actors on a stage 
before an audience. For this reason, says Clayton Hamilton, the play¬ 
wright "must be endowed not only with a literary sense, but also with 

a clear eye for...pictorial effect, a sense of rhythm and of music, 

34 

and a thorough knowledge of the art of acting." 

The playwright chooses the action and organizes it into a plot. 

34 Clayton Hamilton, The Theory of The Theatre (New York: Holt, 
1939), p. 4. ~ 
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He also begins to develop the "virtual" persons, including their inner 

action. And he will usually choose the words which are to be spoken by 

the virtual persons. His task, therefore, is less a problem of writing 

than of constructing. Hamilton describes this task as that of building 

a story that will tell itself to the eye and emotions of the audience 

35 

in a series of shifting pictures. These "pictures" are organized so 
that they form around a basic idea (the plot), a central character, or 
an arrangement of incidents that are usually related to the basic idea 
or the central character. These organizing principles are what give 
unity to the play and allow it to be complete and self-contained (vir¬ 
tual history). The plot is introduced early in the narrative and is 
the foundation upon which the succeeding action is built. The rest of 
the play develops and resolves the initial conflict. In this sense the 
play fits with the construct proposed by Aristotle in that it has a be¬ 
ginning, a middle and an end. These are distinguishable parts of the 
dramatic construction, yet they must be knotted together so as to form 
a complete and self-contained event—or what Langer calls "an expres¬ 
sion of intense life, where the whole setup of human relationships and 

36 

conflicting interests have been brought into focus." 

The combination of script, stage directions and virtual be¬ 
havior are not a manifestation of the ultimate work. They are merely 
means of recording the results of creative choices made by the play¬ 
wright. Tiie production is not complete until these choices have been 

35 Ibid ., p. 7. 
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given form by the other theater artists responsible for the additions 
and interpretations which will culminate in the completed work, namely 
the director, the actors and those responsible for the scenario (cos¬ 
tumes, lighting technicians, scenery). Nothing the playwright does re¬ 
sults directly in an audible or visible presence of dramatic art. But 
contained within the narrative is the movement and form which will 
bring the virtual history to life. Artists other than the playwright 
usually make the creative choices which bring life to the narrative. 

The director traditionally takes over the series of creative 
choices from the playwright. His primary allegiance is to the text, 
but his responsibility is to interpret the text before he can begin to 
make those choices which result in his own creative contribution. To 
do this he must not only be able to follow the plot, but also to dis¬ 
cover the inner action of the characters—their motivations, attitudes 
and emotions. The director and actors must make the words and other 
external actions appear to result from these inner "subjective reali¬ 
ties." The objective of the director is to complete the concept of 
feeling and emotion that is implicit in the narrative. It is his res¬ 
ponsibility to bring these inner realities to life, giving them a form 
and an objective reality. 

The actor's primary responsibility is the creation of the ac¬ 
tual audible and visible presence of a single virtual person. His 
creative work consists of making choices which further develop the ac¬ 
tion initiated by the playwright and partially developed by the direc¬ 
tor. The thoughts, attitudes and emotions which are apparent in the 
script are given a form through the vocal inflections, gestures, facial 
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expressions and movements of the actors. 

There are other important elements necessary for creating the 
aesthetic illusion of life. Designers create by making choices con¬ 
cerning the selection of costumes that fit the intent and movement of 
the play. The intensity, color and distribution of lighting also help 
to convey the feeling and emotion intended by the playwright. 

The combination of these elements presents a semblance of life. 
The sequence of choices made by the creative artists limit and focus 
the action and bring it to a projected and expected conclusion, giving 
the whole work of art a unity and cohesiveness. To illustrate this 
creative process this writer has chosen to deal specifically with a 
play, Tennessee Williams' work, A Streetcar Named Desire , showing how 
virtual life is created for audience perception. 

The content of the script which Williams wrote can be rapidly 
summarized. Blanche DuBois, a young woman who had been bom and raised 
on a now decayed plantation, arrives in a poor quarter of New Orleans 
called Elysian Fields on the streetcars called Desire and Cemeteries. 
Williams' first stage instruction sets the direction in which the play 
will move. From the very beginning the reader of the narrative is in¬ 
formed of the ending. The rest of the play acts out the process of dis 
integration and death. Blanche has come to Elysian Fields to stay with 
her expectant sister, Stella, who is married to a Polish laborer, Stan¬ 
ley Kowalski. Blanche is surprised and mildly revolted with her sis¬ 
ter's life, including Stanley with whom she comes into conflict. It is 
obvious simply from the narrative that Blanche is not well; she giggles 
and talks too much, her speech, manner and physical appearance are over- 
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refined and she is hypersensitive. In this way she is an obvious con¬ 
trast to Stella and Stanley. From the very beginning of the play 
Blanche and Stanley are ill at ease in each other's presence. 

Blanche becomes an established resident in the Kowalski home, 
which results in a vicious battle between Blanche and Stanley. Blanche 
has attempted to awaken Stella to what she feels is a brutish, animal¬ 
istic existence. In defense of himself and his marriage Stanley begins 
to pry into her past, convinced that beneath her pretensions of gen¬ 
tility and finery she is no better than he. 

The sixth scene takes place between Blanche and Mitch, a friend 
of Stanley's. Mitch is attracted to Blanche. These two sick people, 
longing for affection, fall in love. Blanche tells him about her past 
marriage to a young homosexual who killed himself when she taunted him 
with his sexual abnormality. Mitch responds to her need for someone 
and is ready to marry her. But Stanley informs Mitch of her past pro¬ 
miscuity with students, traveling salesmen and soldiers, and of other 
intimacies which caused her to spiral continuously downward. By shar¬ 
ing her past with Mitch, Stanley has blocked Blanche's attempt, and 
Mitch throws her aside. 

Still trying to hold on to her sanity Blanche clings to a last 
pathetic illusion, that an old admirer of hers will abandon his wife to 
go away with her. She tells this to Stanley who has just returned from 
the hospital where his wife has just given birth to a son. Stanley for¬ 
ces her to admit her illusions and breaks her last thread with reality 
by raping her. 

In the final scene Blanche is taken to an asylum as Stanley, 
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Stella and Mitch look on. Unwilling to leave, she is finally persuad¬ 
ed by a physician from the asylum who speaks to her with respect and 
offers her his arm. Having experienced total defeat Blanche walks out 
with him, a lady on the arm of a gentleman. 

This play is a tragedy. In a sense it fits within the classic 
definition of the tragic form. Blanche's fate, however, is not pitted 
against some supernatural force, as we find in Greek tragedy, but 
against human desires and institutions. In Blanche we see the final 
dissolution of a person of worth, who once had great potential, and 
even in her demise she possesses a beauty and worth which exceeds the 
so-called "healthy" characters in the drama. 

The questions that must be answered are: How does this virtual 
behavior symbolically present life? Why does the audience respond emo¬ 
tionally to Blanche? How does this particular play represent that 
which is typically human? To answer these questions we turn to the 

notebook of director Elia Kazan which he kept before and during the re- 

37 

hearsals of this play. This notebook clarifies the concepts that 
were defined in the earlier section, and gives the reader a vivid exam¬ 
ple of the creative process. The notes show the method of this parti¬ 
cular director in devising a presentational form to make visible the 
shape of the playwright's imagination. That is to say, Kazan, like 
Williams, is concerned with objectifying the subjective reality of life 
by transforming them into concrete symbols. The discovery of a concrete 

37 Toby Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy (eds.), Directors on Direc ¬ 
ting (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1963), pp. 364ff. 
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expressive form is the goal of the playwright and the director. The 
central problem for Kazan, or any director is how to construct visually 
the felt experience of the playwright in such a manner as to reveal— 
or to create--a truth. 

Kazan recognizes the individualistic terms with which Williams 
conceives drama, and he sees the shape of the play as proceeding from 
the consciousness of the protagonist. In A Streetcar Named Desire the 
audience observes the "Elysian Fields" as it appears in the troubled 
mind of Blanche. Kazan echoes Williams' own subjective terms in his 
formulation of the theme: 

Theme--this is a message from the dark interior. This little trus¬ 
ted," pathetic, confused bit of light and culture puts out a cry. 

It is snuffed out by the crude forces of violence, insensibility ^g 
and vulgarity which exist in our South—and this cry is the play. 

Kazan has understood the major theme correctly. In the two hours of 
playing time all action focuses around this one character who has ar¬ 
rived on the scene already in her downward progress toward fragmenta¬ 
tion. 


The director analyzes the central character in terms which are 

consistent with the playwright's description: 

Her problem has to do with her tradition . Her notion of what a 
woman should be. She is stuck with this "ideal." It is her. It 
is her ego. Unless she lives by it, she cannot live; in fact her 
whole life has been for nothing. Even the Alan Gray incident as 
she now tells it and believes it to have been, is a necessary piece 
of romanticism. Essentially, in outline, she tells what happened, 
but it also serves the demands of her notion of herself, to make 
her special and different, out of the tradition of the romantic 
ladies of the past...This way it serves as an excuse for a great 


38 Ibid., p. 364. 
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deal of her behavior. 

Because this image of herself cannot be accomplished in reality 
...it is her effort and practice to accomplish it in fantasy . Every¬ 
thing that she does in reality too is colored by this necessity, 
this compulsion to be special . So, in fact, reality becomes fan ¬ 
tasy too . She makes itsoP^ 

The play is composed like a poem as each scene unravels images of 
character. There is a flow in the action as one event leads directly 
into the next, which in turn, points toward a future event. With this 
in mind Kazan has placed poetic names on each scenef° some of which the 
writer has expanded. 

1. "Blanche canes to the last stop at the end of the line." 

The play begins late in the development of the tragic cycle. This is 
apparent in the first lines uttered by Blanche: "They told me to take 
a street-car named Desire, and then transfer to one called Cemeteries 
and ride six blocks and get off at—Elysian Fields!" (Act I, Scene 1, 
p.l). The symbolism of the entire play is set forth in this opening 
speech, for the audience is immediately made aware of Blanche's fate. 

How her destruction comes about has not yet been revealed. That it will 
come about is quite apparent. Scene one introduces Blanche to the for¬ 
ces that will destroy her: the crude, animalistic Stanley (who enters 
bearing a package of raw meat which he throws to his wife), and Stella, 
whose relationship with Stanley consists of little more than a contin¬ 
ual round of fighting and love-making. Blanche's past is also revealed 
in scene one, a past that has brought her to the "Elysian Fields:" her 
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drinking, her unsuccessful marriage, the loss of her teaching job, the 
possible conflict with Stanley due to his animalness and her refined¬ 
ness, and the loss of Belle Reve, her plantation home. 

2. "Blanche tries to make a place for herself." In this scene 
we begin to see the bad effect that Blanche is going to have on Stanley 
and Stella. The contradiction in Blanche's character also begins to be 
apparent. The loss of Belle Reve is contrasted to the pearls, furs, 
and clothes which Blanche has. The movement of the play continues in 
the direction of separation from reality, and increasing loneliness for 
Blanche. This scene also gives the audience an indication of an at¬ 
traction between Stanley and Blanche. 

3. "Blanche breaks them apart, but when they come together, 
Blanche is more alone than ever!" It seems that every effort she makes 
to grasp at security contributes to her destruction because her efforts 
are focused, not in reality, but in the fantasy world of her past. 

4. "Blanche, more desperate because more excluded, tries the 
direct attack and makes the enemy who will finish her." She refuses to 
face her own sensual side by separating it from her real self and pro¬ 
jecting the illusory image of a cultured, refined person. She refers 
to the physical aspects of Stella's relationship with Stanley as "brutal 
desire" thereby naming her own condition but not admitting it. Kazan 
says: 

Her tradition makes no allowance, allows no space for this very 
real part of herself. So she is constantly in conflict... She 1 s 
still looking for something that doesn't exist today , a gentle- 
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man who will treat her like a virgin, marry her, protect her, 
defend and maintain her honor, etc. 41 

5. "Blanche finds that she is being tracked down for the kill. 


She must work fast." The past she had attempted to keep hidden is be¬ 


ginning to be revealed. 

6. "Blanche suddenly finds, suddenly makes for herself, the 
only possible perfect man for her." Yet she continues to live in fan¬ 


tasy. 

7. "Blanche comes out of the happy bathroom to find that her 
own doom has caught up with her." Blanche's past becomes exposed, 
thereby cutting off any hope of relationship with Mitch. 

8. "Blanche fights her last fight. Breaks down. Even Stella 
deserts her." The reality that Blanche has refused to admit is now 
forced upon her at the dismal supper celebrating Blanche's birthday. 
Everything on stage predicts the impending catastrophe. The vacant 
seat at the table which had been set for Mitch, the fading sunlight, 
and the tight, artificial smile on Blanche's lips. 

9. "Blanche's last desperate effort to save herself by telling 
the whole truth. The truth dooms her ." 

10. "Blanche escapes out of this world. She is brought back by 


Stanley and destroyed." 

11. "Blanche is disposed of." 

In this analysis of the scenes—written for himself—Kazan has 
effectively interpreted Williams' text into a form which moves toward 
a conclusion. Into this form he has gathered actors, staging patterns, 
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music, sound effects and scenic design. His notes illustrate the im¬ 
portance of the interpretive artist in creating virtual life on stage. 
For this play is more than a story about Blanche DuBois--a woman whose 
inability to cope with reality caused her to go insane. It is cer¬ 
tainly possible to view this production as a story. But by doing so 
one destroys Williams' intent and that of his intermediaries. 

An indication of Williams' intent is given in the epigraph with 

which he introduces this play. 

And so it was I entered the broken world 
To trace the visionary company of life, its voice 
An instant in the wind (I know not whither hurled) 

But not for long to hold each desperate choice. 4 2 

"The Broken Tower" by Hart Crane 

The words provide a point of departure in dealing with the form of the 
play rather than the story in the play, for the words embody a concept 
of artistic imitation rather than biographical narrative. Form in this 
drama is the imitation of the individual search for meaning in a "bro¬ 
ken world." Williams' intent is to transform this subjective intent 
into objective symbols. In A Streetcar Named Desire Williams creates 
symbols which have as their rationale the process of insanity. He used 
this extensively in his plays, probably because of the mental deteri¬ 
oration of his own sister. The insanity of Blanche may be read as the 
equivalent of "death" in the tragic form, and her confinement to the 
asylum is a sign of annihilation as final in its own way as the death 
of Hamlet. Blanche's effort to fight her death of insanity is as 

42 Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire (New York: New 
Directions, 1947), p. 8. 
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futile as man’s attempt to transcend death. 

The form, therefore, that is being presented in A Streetcar 
Named D esire is that of tragedy which is the pattern of life that 
grows, flourishes and declines. The tragic flaw in the play is Blan¬ 
che’s need for protection, symbolized by her aristocratic tradition. 
This flaw creates a detachment so intense, and a loneliness so agon¬ 
izing that a complete breakdown, a symbolic death, is inevitable. As 
was pointed out earlier, every scene and action contribute to the fi¬ 
nal result. The form is constructed in such a way that the action 
necessarily flows to the conclusion. The audience is not surprised 
with the end for they have been prepared for it throughout the play. 
When the insanity comes it feels right because it is the only possible 
end for the play. The concluding scene shows Blanche willingly accep¬ 
ting her fate by gracefully departing on the arm of the physician. One 
might say that she feels the poetic rightness of her own fate. 

Fate is the created form of the playwright. It is what Langer 

43 

calls "the virtual future as an accomplished whole." Blanche's fate 
is the structure of this tragedy. However, it is not an illustrative 
story of how things happen in the world. Rather it is a form that is 
symbolic of the rhythms one experiences as a human being. The tragic 

44 

rhythm is exemplified in human action as birth, maturation and death. 

In other words, the form of A Streetcar Named Desire is an abstraction 

^Langer, Feeling and Form , p. 360. 

44 Though most of the emphasis in Streetcar... is on the decline 
of Blanche, the heroic cycle is evident from information revealed with¬ 
in the text and happens prior to what appears on stage. 
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of the very rhythms of life. The parts of the play, like the parts 
of our lives, have an essential relationship; no part can move without 
affecting the whole. Williams has created for audience perception the 
essence, the tempo, the rhythms or the energy of our own subjective 
reality. 

What is being created in this play is virtual life. We might 
regard the revealed form as an expression of the reality of human exis¬ 
tence. By perceiving this form the observer opens himself to the depth 
of human experience and emotionality being conveyed through the symbols 
of life as they are expressed on stage. The form moves as life moves 
causing us to become "caught up" with these expressive rhythms which 
lay bare the existence of man. Williams' hope may be that the specta¬ 
tor will abstract from the form a reality which is greater than that 
ordinarily apprehensible in life. 

If the spectator is to view the work as form rather than a his¬ 
tory, what then does A Streetcar Named Desire do for him? In brief, 
it is intended that the work contribute to his understanding of the 
life of feeling, that just as the creation of the work helps the artist 
formulate his own "subjective reality," it at the same time articulates 
for the audience something vital about their own emotive lives that 
previously they had not been able to grasp. It is as if the play were 
presenting to the audience things they did not know they knew. Susanne 
Langer believes that the articulation of these dimly apprehended con¬ 
cepts by a work of art explains why it has "the force of revelation, 
and inspires a feeling of deep intellectual satisfaction, though it 
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elicits no conscious intellectual work (reasoning)," When the audi¬ 
ence stops worrying about "understanding" the play by analyzing each 
separate action, and gives itself up purely to the work, there seems 

to be an actual emotion induced. Langer refers to this emotion as the 

46 

"aesthetic experience." It is more than simple appreciation for what 

is being viewed. It is an experience which Charles Morgan (whom Langer 

quotes and agrees with) describes as always being the same: 

...a shock, and after the shock an inward stillness, and from that 
stillness an influence emerging, which transmutes him. Transmutes 
him —not his opinions. This great impact is neither a persuasion 
of the intellect nor a beguiling of the senses...It is the envelop¬ 
ing movement of the whole drama upon the soul of man. We surrender 
and are changed. 

In the theater, as in all art, what is being sought is the reve¬ 
lation of life through the forms that are symbolic of life. Theater 
reveals the rhythm of life which is the foundation of feeling and emo¬ 
tion. In this sense we can say that theater is incarnational for it 
makes visible that which is truly human. It communicates, not by nar¬ 
rative but by form, the whole rhythm of life. Through the symbolic me¬ 
dium of the theater the artist communicates a reality to humanity. He 
gives the inner essence of life a form. Just as God clothed himself in 
human flesh, so the playwright and the actor speak and portray in words 
and actions the vision of reality they have seen. If the artist manag¬ 
es to convey the truth of his vision he will have unfolded something of 
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the mystery that is part of life. This experience is not one which af¬ 
fects our animate existence so much as it affects the quality of life. 
In this sense it is akin to religion which also develops the quality 
of existence by seeking to reveal the reality of existence by giving a 
form to an indescribable concept. What is true for art is also true 
for religion; they are both tuned to the rhythm of life, and man fits 
like a mold into that rhythm. When religion seeks its inspiration be¬ 
yond or outside the human, and attempts to lift truth above humanity, 
it is doing the same thing that nineteenth century artists did when 
they withdrew from society to create an esoteric art that had no mean¬ 
ing for the common man. Just as religion belongs to man, so too does 
art, and the two are intimately related in this respect. 

Shakespeare once said; "All the world is a stage." It might 
also be said that the world is the theater of God's action. Just as 
faith proclaims that the bodying forth of God in Jesus Christ occurs 
in and for the actual reality of this world, so too is the theater's 
primary allegiance to this world. Both are concerned with giving forms 
to essential humaness. Both are bound to the world, and specifically 
to man. The final chapter of this dissertation will attempt to unify 
the concepts that have been presented in chapters one and two by dis¬ 
cussing worship as the celebration of the Incarnation and as a theatri¬ 
cal form which is incarnational, in that it expresses man's essential 
humaness and his relation to the divine. 
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CHAPTER III 


WORSHIP AS THEATER 

The relationship between the theater and religious ceremonial 
is obvious; it is no accident that in the middle ages plays were given 
first within the cathedrals, and in later times in front of them. 

Every textbook on worship and most textbooks on theater allude to the 
analogy of worship and theater, and to the fact that religious festival 
was mother of the drama in Greece and again in the evolution of the 
modem theater in the mystery and miracle plays of the Middle Ages. 

But the topic is seldom pursued beyond a paragraph or two. It will be 
our task in this chapter to explore in greater depth the intimate re¬ 
lationship between worship and theater—to show how God's loving and 
saving action for the world is incarnated for man in the theater of 
worship. What is proposed in this chapter is essentially a new way of 
looking at worship. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In exploring the area of ecclesiology one soon discovers that 
the dialogue between worship and theater has a long history. There 
follows a quick sketch of the history of that dialogue which makes ex¬ 
plicit the extent of this relationship. 

Pre - Classic i Drama and religion were born together, and of the 
same impulse. In his book, Conscience on Stage , Harold Ehrensperger 
describes the development of the theater in its most primitive form. 
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He suggests that the whole thing began as a part of the return of the 
warmth of the spring sun and the growth of plants. In his thanks and 
in his desire that the sum should continue to shine, man made suppli¬ 
cation to the sun, perhaps in a speech, perhaps in song. 

Later, the supplication became a family, and then a clan, ex¬ 
perience, and the place where the "prayer" was made became sacred. As 
man formulated the concept of growth and harvest, it was in this sac¬ 
red place that thanksgiving was made. Ehrensperger theorizes that the 
evolution of this act caused the creation of roles, or parts, wherein 
there was a leader who guided the group as they responded to the in¬ 
cantations, somewhat in the manner of modem litany. Gradually there 

appeared places for the group to sit, to watch and to participate in 

1 

the ritual experience. This is the beginning of "church' or "sanc¬ 
tuary" and of the theater. 

Classic Period : The evolution of theater as worship eventually 
led to its refinement by the Greeks. Here the gods took on human form, 
struggled with each other, with the powers of the universe, and with 
the tragic heroes who yearned, as we do now, to understand the myster¬ 
ies of the universe and to bring more self-understanding to men. Greek 
dramas were both theatrical and religious experiences. This was most 
evident at the Festival of Dionysius where the people took part in the 
dances and chants around the altar of Dionysius. 


^Harold Ehrensperger, Conscience on Stage (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947), p. 33ff. 
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Roman Period : The demise of the theater-church came about when 
Greece was overrun by Rome. The Romans were good copyists, and set 
about imitating the Greek art forms, including the theater. However, 
the accomplishment of the Roman theater was not great when compared 
with the Greek. And when Christianity was recognized as the semi-offi¬ 
cial religion of Rome by Constantine, the theater encountered diffi¬ 
culties which were only increased by the invasions of northern tribes 

2 

who lacked interest in both Christianity and theater. Oscar Brockett 
informs us that although festivals were revived for a time, the last 
recorded performance is found in A.D. 533. The theater could not de¬ 
velop openly again until the Church began to make use of dramatic in¬ 
terludes in its service. 

Medieval Period : The medieval period saw drama come to be used 
as a "graphic" device within the Christian Church. It is not clear 
why the Church began to use dramatized episodes, but it is likely that 
the organization of the church year around the principle events of 
Christ's life and ministry encouraged its development. To imitate the 
life of Christ was to cause the significance of faith to become more 
illuminated and meaningful. The incidents of Christ's life, death, 

3 

and resurrection suggested the dramatization of the liturgical year. 

The development of theater within the Church started with the 

2 

Oscar Brockett, The Theatre (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1969, p. 101. 

3 

To be discussed at length in a later portion of the chapter. 
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dramatic treatment of Easter (birth). Other events were dramatized 
later, although the majority of plays always centered around Christmas 
and Easter. In all likelihood the oldest existing church playlet is 
the "Quern Quaeritis" trope which was a slight bit of narrative added 
to the mass. It is reproduced here in its entirety. As the three 
Marys approach the tomb of Christ, Angels say, 

Whom seek ye in the tomb, 0 Christians? 

Marys: Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified, 0 Heavenly Beings. 

Angels: He is not here, he is risen as he foretold. ^ 

Go and announce that he is risen from the tomb. H 

Brockett indicates that in ensuing years this simple beginning 
gradually grew more elaborate as both prior and succeeding incidents 
were added. This kind of action added to the mass became so popular 
that, in time, additional characters were included and other incidents 
were invented, such as the woman stopping at the perfume-seller's stall 
to buy oils to anoint the body of Christ. 5 

For a short period the identification of drama and worship is 
established. But as the plays became more elaborate in their expan¬ 
sions and less imitative of the life of Christ, as they were first in¬ 
tended, the lack of space for effective staging, and the increasing 
unrelatedness of the playlets to the Christian story, drove drama out 
of the church and into the market place. 

As drama was moved outside, secular influences found their way 
into productions. The language changed from Latin to the vernacular. 

4 

Brockett, op. cit ., p. 103. 

5 Ibid. 
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Scenes that had no relation to the Bible were introduced into the Bible 
stories, and secular organizations began to assist in the productions. 
Though no longer staged within the church building, ecclesiastical ap¬ 
proval continued to be necessary, and plays continued to deal with re¬ 
ligious matters. Furthermore, the Church could not afford to ignore 
the power that drama offered for a proclamation of the Christian mes¬ 
sage. But with the exodus of drama from the church building the break¬ 
down in the Church-theater relationship seemed unavoidable. 

The loss of this artistic medium from worship was not total. 

Its effect was apparent in a continuing emphasis on developing the 
forms of worship. But rather than worship being an action, demanding 
participation, it became a performance by one man (the priest), and it 
lost the value of congregational participation which it had in earlier 
times. Theater had moved out of the Church into Elizabethan England 
and Continental Europe. It was a great age for the theater, but church 
worship did not fare as well with the absence of this natural ally. 

Puritan Influence : This was not a good age for church worship. 
As theater became more secular it grew in popularity. But our Protes¬ 
tant forefathers (especially the extreme Puritan group), in seeking to 
purify their religion from Reman corruption, not only dispensed with 
the old setting of the worship service, but changed the dramatic form 
of the mass by reducing it to the reading of scripture, a long prayer, 
and a still longer sermon. Stained glass windows were broken out and 
replaced by clear glass, and the interiors of the churches were white¬ 
washed. The altar was replaced by a plain wooden table, and the Lord's 
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Supper was celebrated but once a quarter. The observation of the li¬ 
turgical year was of secondary importance, and the celebrations of 
Christmas, Lent and Easter were even temporarily done away with. As 
part of this "purification" of worship the Puritans threw away almost 
all the symbols appealing to the eye—lights, color, vestments, sculp¬ 
ture, and retained the symbols appealing to the ear—bible reading, 
preaching, prayers and creeds. Albert Palmer explains that the price 
they paid was too high for what they sought in all sincerity, and they 

g 

did not understand all the needs of human nature. 

Still more serious were the losses of the dramatic element in¬ 
stituted in the medieval Church founded on "permanent psychological 

7 

values and inescapable human needs." Palmer describes the liturgical 

treasures and traditions which were lost in the Puritan renewal: 

Processions and lighted candles, chants and responses, beautiful 
prayers centuries old and dignified, progressive, truly dramatic 
order of service—all these were needlessly thrown overboard by 
the excess of zeal which marked the puritan reformers. And along 
with these Q went the church year with its orderly and educational 
procedure. 

The Puritan revival had marked effects on corporate worship in 
our time. Today we have a religious faith which has a scarcity of sym¬ 
bols on which the mind can focus its attention, and which often has the 
quality of improvisation about it. "It begins at no beginning," says 

°Albert W. Palmer, The Art of Conducting Public Worship (New 
York: Macmillan, 1939), pp. 45ff. 

7 Ibid., p. 45. 

Q 

Ibid., pp. 45-6. 
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9 

Palmer, "and it moves to no end." We find today that most services 
of worship do not even move in a specific direction. About all that 
is expected of a congregation during worship is that it is present and 
seated by the time the sermon starts. A worshipper can easily miss 
all of the "preliminaries" without missing much of the service. There 
are a number of different events—now and then a hymn, now a prayer, 
and perhaps a reading, but the events lack unity, leaving the completed 
action with little or no meaning for those who worship together. It 
might even be said that corporate worship is the weakest expression of 
the Protestant faith. 

If the above seems unduly critical and negative the reader is 
asked to remember that its purpose is more provocative than construc¬ 
tive. It seeks to reveal the symptons of an ailing form and attempts 
to provide a diagnosis. 

The hope for our ailing form comes in our understanding that, 
as leaders of the Church, we are free to profit by the whole historic 
process through which all our spiritual ancestors have gone. All that 
was good or beautiful in the medieval Church, and all that was meaning¬ 
ful and significant in the reformation Church belongs to us. We must 

10 

agree with Albert Palmer when he says that we are to seek to minister 
to the human need for worship with the best and wisest use of all the 
treasures of art, literature and music of all the ages. What needs to 
be recovered from the service of worship is an emergence of the still- 


^ Ibid ., p. 46. 
10 

Ibid., p. 47. 
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ness and influence which transmutes man, and transforms the soul of 
man. The important thing is that the people should be helped to see 
some vision of God and experience some fresh awakening to the presence 
of the divine in their lives. How this may be accomplished calls not 
only for the artistry that both minister and congregation can command, 
but for a form that is expressive of the depth and height, the width 
and breadth we experience as religious, and human, beings. We might 
say that it calls for introducing anew the dialogue that has tradi¬ 
tionally existed between worship and theater. It is upon this call for 
renewal, or reformation in our worship that the remainder of this dis¬ 
sertation shall focus. 

The key to understanding such a form has been provided in 
chapters one and two. Luther presented the concept (which was not ori¬ 
ginal to Luther) that God, the center of worship, revealed himself to 

us, not in his majesty, but by descending "into the deepest of all 

11 

depths, under the Law, under the devil, death, sin and hell. God, 
in Christ, entered into such a vital and intimate union with man that 
he became subject to the same conditions, tyranny and separation under 
which men suffer. It was this revelation of God through the Incarna¬ 
tion that caused the unknown to become known. It might be said that 
in Jesus the Christ God has been revealed for man's perception and un¬ 
derstanding. It is full humanity that has delivered man, and it is 
this presentation of the stark reality of God becoming man (becoming 

Philip S. Watson, Let God be God (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1947), p. 128. 
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subject to the same rhythms of life to which man is subject) that must 
be communicated in the worship experience. 

It was also made clear in the previous chapter that what is 
presented on stage is a semblance of life, the rhythmic presentation 
of the destiny of man. The significance of theater lies in the fact 
that it presents a semblance of life's rhythms which are common to all 
of life. Every man is brought into existence by a process of birth. 
There are no exceptions to this rule. And from the very point of birth 
we all move in the direction of a termination of life. Between these 
two points of birth and death we experience the excitement and agony 
of childhood, youth, maturity and decay. Each stage brings with it 
the experience of death and rebirth. Even the process of birth is a 
kind of death, since it terminates one mode of existence and begins 
another. Our lives are comprised of days which begin with the "birth" 
of waking and the "death" of sleep. And these days are organized in¬ 
to larger cycles of time which involve birth, death and rebirth. When 
God became man his intervention was not designed to interfere with 
this natural development, but rather to assume it. To have been Incar¬ 
nated in any other way would have been no Incarnation at all. 

It is possible to conclude from the above that the revelation 
of God in human form and the presentation of life on stage, in the form 
of tragedy or comedy, share a common purpose. Both are concerned with 
presenting a reality for human perception. The Incarnation of God pre¬ 
sents what Christianity calls The Reality of life, and the incarnation 
of the artist's perception in the theater presents a specific reality 
of life. Both present reality by assuming forms symbolic of that which 
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all life holds in common. Would it not be logical to assume that the 
presentation of the reality of God in worship could be accomplished 
most effectively by utilizing an existing form which, by analogy, does 
the same thing that God is doing in the Incarnation? Would it not be 
possible to bring to life more vitally the message and the meaning of 
the Incarnation of God by incorporating the message into a worship 
form that is essentially dramatic? This is not to say that dramatic 
worship is the only meaningful worship. What is proposed here is that 
this is a significant way to understand and enhance worship. 

It was pointed out above that theater originated in religious 
festivals, and that modem theater grew out of the medieval church. 
Despite the Puritan influence on corporate worship there are still ele¬ 
ments of worship that are (or should be) essentially dramatic. In his 
book, Liturgy Coming to Life , John A. T. Robinson suggests that as 
Christians we are signed on as actors in a great company whose very 
reason for existence is to present to the world...the drama, the fin¬ 
ished act of redemption. We are here to present to man what Dorothy 

12 

Sayers called "The Greatest Drama Ever Staged." Robinson continues 
by saying: "This presentation is no mere play-acting; it is a proclaim¬ 
ing, a making present of the Lord's...whole redemptive act...bringing 

13 

it to bear in saving efficacy upon the here and now l' 

There are additional elements in worship that might cause it 

12 

John A. T. Robinson, Liturgy Coming to Life (London: Mowbray, 
1964), p. 53. 

^ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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to be regarded as dramatic art. It was pointed out in chapter two 
that dramatic action is composed of a sequence of incidents building 
upon each other, and organized either around a central character (the 
protagonist) or a plot. The beginning of the play requires the setting 
forth of necessary information about earlier events, the present situ¬ 
ation, etc. There is then an inciting incident which leads to the 
major dramatic question around which the play is organized—the thread 
which holds events together. When these elements are combined in such 
a way that the future is determined by previous and present action they 
create a semblance of life, or "virtual behavior." But this semblance 
of life is presented entirely by the speeches and movement of charac¬ 
ters on a stage. This naturally assumes the existence of actors who 
will lend their bodies and voices for the time needed to play out the 
drama. It also assumes the existence of a director whose responsibili¬ 
ty it is to understand where the play begins, how it builds through the 
crisis to a turning point and climax. 

In worship the role of director is given to the priest or min¬ 
ister whose responsibility it is to interpret the Word to the actors. 

He guides the congregation in the creation of its role, which means 
that the minister must also be an actor. The minister coordinates and 
designs the stage action, the various elements that go into the pro¬ 
duction (choir, organist, scripture, hymns, prayers, readings, euchar- 
ist) into a unified and developmental experience. He also is respon¬ 
sible for rehearsing the congregation in their roles to the extent that 
they are able to feel the unity of the performance and the meaning of 
their role. In this sense it should be as unthinkable for any member 
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of the Church to be absent from the corporate act of worship as it 
would be for a member of the Old Vic to decide to take the night off 
during a run of King Lear . On stage each actor is dependent on the 
presence and involvement of every other actor. Absenteeism plays havoc 
with any theater production. As opening night is the theater's moment, 
so too is the act of worship the "Church's moment." It is in worship 
that the Body of Christ (the Church) places itself in God's hands for 
death and life. Who would think of being absent from such a perfor¬ 
mance? 

The minister is not the sole actor in the act of worship. He 
does not perform the action for the congregation. Rather he directs 
than in their action as he participates with them in the action. Eugene 
Brand points out in an article entitled, "Ceremonial Forms and Contem¬ 
porary Life," 15 that the minister has an essential function in the ac¬ 
tion, and he performs it because it is his vocation. But this in no 
sense separates him from the congregation qualitatively, nor does it 
give him any priestly powers denied them. The minister and the con¬ 
gregation participate together in the act of worship. 

It has already been implied that the congregation function as 
actors in worship. In this sense worship (as we are presently des¬ 
cribing it) differs from theater in that the congregation does not as¬ 
sume the role of audience, as we might expect. In order to experience 

14 

Ibid ., p. 55. 

15 Eugene Brand, "Ceremonial Forms and Contemporary Life," 
Response , VIII: 2 (1966), 94. 
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the transforming action of worship one is not able to simply watch or 
listen. Rather, each must enter into the action with his whole body, 
mind and spirit. On the other hand, in the theater, the audience is 
advised to maintain a certain aesthetic distance, or detachment. As 
it is impossible for an actor to become caught up in the role of Ham¬ 
let simply by talking about him, so too is it difficult to be trans¬ 
formed by the drama of worship unless one lends his whole being to 
that act of worship. Because the people who comprise the congregation 
must be regarded as the actors in worship, we cannot legitimately call 
worship a dramatic art, in that drama demands (by definition) an audi¬ 
ence. It would be more correct to call the art of worship "liturgical," 
because it "involves the people." And what "the people" are involved 
in is essentially dramatic. 

The clearest comparison of the art of worship with theater art 
is apparent in the form which is created and which qualifies liturgy 
as art. In order to understand the form of worship one must be famil¬ 
iar with the plot, the protagonist and the incidents around which the 
liturgical action is centered. One must understand that it is the 
birth, life, death and triumph of Jesus which inspires the form of the 
Church's ordered devotion. In this sequence the mystery of life is re¬ 
vealed. Its form is analogous to that of all art which presents these 
same rhythms as symbolic of feeling and emotion. This sequence demon¬ 
strates, in human terms, the mysteries of Incarnation and Redemption. 

In this sense worship is similar in purpose and method to the other 
arts. It incorporates a form that is symbolic of the inner essence of 
man. It seeks to express the inner essence of holy fellowship. The 
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structure or form by which worship is expressed is the liturgy (the 
order or pattern of the service). The question which we must always 
ask is, does the liturgical form chosen really express the purpose of 
worship? Is its arrangement a significant one? Or is the arrangement 
nondescript, or even antiquated? These questions bring us to a con¬ 
sideration of liturgical form. 

LITURGICAL FORM 


a. The Liturgical Year 

In order for worship to be both meaningful and Christian it 
must embody and set forth to the worshipper the historic facts of the 
Christian revelation, namely the dramatic representation of the themes 
of the Christian story. This representation has been developed through 
the centuries from the life and acts of Jesus Christ and placed within 
the context of the liturgical cycle. This cycle manifests the life of 
Christ, and the structure consists of fifty-two acts, one every Sunday, 
with each act having its own specific intent. Within the context of 
these fifty-two acts the worshipping congregation experiences and re¬ 
enacts the same fall, tension and resolution that we talked about when 

16 

discussing the rhythms of life in chapter two. The whole church 
year, therefore, takes on the dynamic form of drama as the soul moves 
forward in its worship of God. 

Consideration of the liturgical year is of paramount importance 

*16 

cf. pp. 30ff. Chapter II. 
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in grasping the significance of man's intimate involvement in liturgy, 
and liturgy's intimate involvement in life. What is the true meaning 
of the liturgical year? Is the liturgical cycle a device to recall in 
our minds the events in the life and death of our Lord? Is it a sys¬ 
tem of readings, songs, and prayers arranged to facilitate our under¬ 
standing of the life of Christ, or can we assume that the facts com¬ 
memorated in the liturgy are in some way revived here and now? Are 
the events which we celebrate during Advent, Christmas and Easter, and 
bewail during Lent and Good Friday events of the past which must be 
called to mind, or are they meaningful and relevant to us today? These 
questions should be asked by every Christian, for if the events of the 
liturgical year have no actuality and significance on the day (or sea¬ 
son) they are commemorated, why should the Church observe them at all 
(assuming that at least most churches do, though probably not realizing 
the significance of their action)? 

In his book, Liturgical Piety , Reverend Louis Bouyer reminds 
us of the certainty that the reality of what is celebrated in the li¬ 
turgical year is an idea as old as Christianity. To convince us of 

17 

this fact he quotes from the homilies of the early Church fathers: 

Even though the seccession of physical actions is now past, as it 
was preordained in the eternal design.. .nevertheless we increasing¬ 
ly adore that Birth from the Virgin who brought forth our salva¬ 
tion. (St. Leo, Sermon XXVIII) 

Christ is bom; give Him glory! Christ is coning from Heaven; go 
to meet Him! While he is on earth, ascend up to heaven.. .Darkness 
once more is dispelled; light dawns again (St. Gregory Nazranzen, 
38th oration, In Theophonia). 


^Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1955), pp. 187ff. 
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The remembrance of the things done by the Savior of mankind, 
dearly beloved children, is most useful to us, if these things we 
honor, by believing, we take upon ourselves by imitating. For in 
the dispensation of Christ’s mysteries there is at once the power 
of grace and the encouragement of teaching, so that He whom we 
confess in the spirit of faith, we may follow in the example of 
our v/ork. (St. Leo, Sermon XXXVI, 1). 

To understand these statements we must first acknowledge that the ob¬ 
servation of these festivals is based on an historical process. But 
this process has brought with it a reality which is for all time and 
for all mankind. In the birth, life, death and resurrection of our 
Lord, God has been revealed—not simply to the men of the first century, 
but to all man. As Christ assumed these rhythms of life, it must also 
be said that there exists for us a process which we must make our own. 

Here lies the importance of the Christian year, with its recur¬ 
rent memorials of the birth, the life, the death and the triumph of 
Jesus as the framework of the Church's worship. This is the key to 
comprehending the form which the completed act of worship assumes. In 
this sequence is demonstrated the totality and the reality of what each 
of us participates in. In the previous chapter this sequence was des¬ 
cribed as the rhythm of life, as that which the artist abstracts in 
his work of art. In this way the Incarnate God assumed the same form 
that is typical of all life. Bouyer points out that "just as our nat¬ 
ural life...grows by means of large cycles of time, made up of many 

18 

days, so does our Christian life." The liturgy, then, takes the nat¬ 
ural year, the cycle of human life which is in harmony with all other 
life, and presents the great phase of mystery which we are to undergo 

Ibid., p. 195. 
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in the drama that is acted out throughout the year. It is the Church's 
rehearsal of its consciousness of God's own action with mankind. It 
expresses this consciousness both visually and symbolically, using 
theatrical elements to enhance the meaning and significance of God's 
action with man. 

To illustrate this point it would be advantageous to analyze 
in detail the form of the liturgical year. 

Advent is the beginning of the liturgical year. It starts with 
the world in need, and moves toward a rising expectation of the Incar¬ 
nation, the coming of the Savior. The service of worship takes on this 
theme of expectancy as the sermon, hymns, prayers, litanies and colors 
voice this emphasis. 

The "propers" that are added to the service during Advent are 
not merely expressing the memorization of history. Rather, the whole 
theme of Advent is an expression of the human predicament. It portrays 
through symbol and event man's need for deliverance from the estrange¬ 
ment we experience in relation to God, ourselves and our neighbors. It 
expresses the universal need of man's salvation. It does this not 
through narrative but by assuming a form symbolic of man's essence. 

Christmas is the time for celebrating the reality of that which 
was our expectation during Advent—that God is with us, overcoming our 
estrangement by sharing our human suffering and limitations. This is 
a rich season for liturgical expression. Paraments are changed from 
purple to white and gold. Flowers are often placed on the altar. The 
Christmas lessons are read and the beautiful Christmas music is sung. 
The Savior is born again. 
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There are several services appropriate to Christmastide. It 
opens on Christmas Eve with a service of worship that should be one of 
the most glorious services of the year. Music, lights, decorations 
and liturgy are combined in a service of adoration which symbolically 
expresses the reverence and joy of the worshipper before the Savior. 
Christmas Sunday considers the sublime fact of the Word made flesh, 

God appearing in history. 

The form that worship takes during Christmastide should be sym¬ 
bolic of our own rebirth. Christmas is a time for rejoicing. Such 
joy cannot be conveyed in words alone; it must be re-enacted in our 
own life. 

Epiphany is the season of the manifestation of the Savior to 
the world. The liturgical color is green and the worship services 
grow out of the experience of Advent and Christmas. Epiphany relates 
the Church to the world and thus reveals the breadth and social concern 
of Christianity. 

In our own experience we are familiar with the way excitement 
decreases as we move further away, in time, from the inciting incident. 
After our Christian excursion into the world during Epiphany the soul 
discovers that it has spent all available energy and depleted its re¬ 
sources, and the soul retreats or withdraws, seeking new motivation 
and creativity. 

The season of Lent provides a retreat for the soul, and oppor¬ 
tunity for self-examination. Lent reflects many of the motifs of Ad¬ 
vent. Historically it represents the forty days in the wilderness 
spent by our Lord in preparing himself for his ministry to the world. 
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The Lenten season is a time of trial, conflict, agony and self-denial, 
and is a means of preparing us for the trial, crucifixion and death 
of Jesus. It is the beginning of the second cycle of the Christian 
year which incorporates in its form the same needs apparent in the Ad¬ 
vent, Christmas, and Epiphany cycle. 

Passiontide re-enacts the events of Holy Week, not simply to 
remind us of Christ's triumphant entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, 
his cleansing of the temple, the communion with his disciples, the be¬ 
trayal, the trial and the crucifixion, but to remind us that as human 
beings we are part of the events of Holy Week. It is our humanness 
that leads us to the triumphs, the defeats, the communion, the betray¬ 
als and the agonies of life. Christ did not endure these agonies as 
God, but as a man. He was crucified not because he was divine but be¬ 
cause he was human. And in this way Christians participate in the pas¬ 
sion of our Lord, because we are human. 

The Gospel record of the passion of Jesus is so clear that suf¬ 
ficient material is available for the consideration each day of the 
significance of that passion for Jesus and for us. Maundy Thursday is 
the inevitable time for commemoration of Jesus' last supper with the 
disciples. This should be an occasion of great simplicity, capturing 
the intimacy of genuine communion. 

On Friday the passion service is held. In recent years many 
Protestant churches have engaged in community services at which minis¬ 
ters, or choirs, of the cooperating churches give exposition on the 
seven last words. The mood is often festive, and even competitive as 
choirs and ministers try to outdo one another. This misses the mark. 
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And so does the effort of some shurches to signify the death of Christ 
by "snuffing" candles. The death of Christ has significance far be¬ 
yond the historical event. It represents the death of God, and to this 
all Christians are intimately related. This is man's darkest moment, 
and the reality of the darkness cannot be conveyed to a sitting congre¬ 
gation simply by turning off the lights. As participators in the life 
of Christ, so too must we be participators (actors) in his death. We 
must seek to acknowledge in our worship on this dark Friday that with¬ 
out God we cannot live. 

Only when the worshippers have recognized the meaning of 
Christ's death, and have participated symbolically in that death, can 
we celebrate the mighty deed of God in affirming the ministry of the 
Messiah by raising him up to new life. Easter celebrates the triumph 
of the Savior over death. What really happened in the Resurrection is 
a question we cannot answer objectively with the tools of historical 
criticism, since all we know about it is dependent upon man whose lives 
have been transformed by it. What they did understand was that the 
living Lord was somehow present in their midst. This is the joy we 
celebrate on Easter morning. Where there was death and darkness there 
is now light and hope. The life that had ended in such utter defeat on 
the cross, is now resurrected in our midst. Who can remain seated and 
quiet on this glorious Easter mom? 

Forty days after Easter is the Feast of the Ascension , and ten 
days after that Pentecost (Whitsunday). These two post-Easter festi¬ 
vals, the one hailing the Lord's final exaltation, and the other assur¬ 
ing us of the abiding presence of his Spirit, bring to a fitting close 
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the story which began some four or five months earlier with the cele¬ 
bration of his birth. Unfortunately the custom of going to church on 
Sunday has led to a neglect of the Ascension, which is commemorated on 
a Thursday, and not always is the coming of the Holy Spirit acknow¬ 
ledged and sought. 

The Sunday after Whitsunday begins a twenty-one to twenty-seven 
week season that some have felt to be a long, drawn-out valley after 
the almost unbroken and moving form between Advent and Whitsunday. The 
lectionaries have used this time to stress various aspects of Christian 
faith and life. Functionally it may be well that so much of this Trin¬ 
ity season coincides with summer vacations, when church activity every¬ 
where lags. There is no excuse, however, for allowing indifference to 
intervene in a form that has offered such enthusiasm and involvement, 
and Trinity may well be one of genuine, if quiet inspiration in Chris¬ 
tian understanding and devotion. 

This liturgical cycle which has just been described is more than 
a simple historical recapitulation of events long over and done. One 
needs to recognize in this accomplishment in history a complex process, 
or even two processes—though one not only produces but also includes 
the other. The first of these processes is the historical movement of 
Christ through birth, life, death and resurrection. The second is our 
own movement through these same rhythms as they are incorporated in the 
liturgical cycle. The liturgical calendar is a re-enactment of these 
rhythms. The climactic events of the Christian year, the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection, constitute the two focal events of God's ministry 
to the world in Jesus Christ. They are both symbols and events which 
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signify the grace of God in the deliverance of man. Incarnation repre¬ 
sents the love of God becoming flesh. Resurrection means that when men 
reject God's Son, God, nevertheless, affirms his love by resurrecting 
his Son. This structure has the same rise and fall that we talked 
about in chapter two. It depicts not only the rise and fall of the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, but it presents a form symbolic of the rise 
and fall, the tensions and resolutions that we all experience. The 
events of the past are changed into present living realities by the 
very fact that we are part of that past. The celebrations, therefore, 
are by no means only manorial services. They are celebrations of life, 
the life God assumed in the Incarnation. 

Life in the Church becomes an endless here and now as the In¬ 
carnation becomes a continuous experience, exposing the mystery of life 
to man. The liturgy, then, takes the natural year, what Bouyer calls 
the "cycle of human life which is in harmony with the cosmos, and pre¬ 
sents the great phases of the mystery which we are to undergo through- 

19 

out the year's reoarring days." It restores to man a sense of what 
he is. It expresses the reality of his existence as it enacts exis¬ 
tence. The liturgical year facilitates the salvation of man because it 
presents a form that illustrates what is essentially human. It com¬ 
municates, not by narrative but by form, the whole mystery of humanity. 
And man fits like a mold into that rhythm. 

The Christian year is a play about man, and God's action with 
man. It has a beginning, a middle and an end, as all plays. And it 
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Ibid. 
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assumes a form which is symbolic of human feeling. However, in the 
liturgical cycle the form assumed is neither comedy nor tragedy. The 
form passes beyond fortune or fate and deals with the ultimate victory 
of man in Christ. This will be discussed in greater detail when we 
analyze the form of the worship service. Now it is sufficient to say 
that the significance of the liturgical cycle lies not only in its con¬ 
tent, but also in the way the material is put together—in such a way 
so as to reveal the mystery of God and of humanity. In this sense the 
liturgical cycle might be regarded as an incarnation of the Incarnation. 
It is the process of making present and meaningful the mystery and 
reality of God. It causes the word to become flesh. This also it 
shares in common with theater. Both theater and liturgy are concerned 
with incarnation—the interpenetration of two worlds no longer separ¬ 
ate. In theater the audience is put in touch with its own subjective 
reality. The drama of the liturgy, however, is not intended to be a 
drama with an audience. It must be performed by all in order that we 
might share in the cathartic experience of the tragedy of death and 
the joy of resurrected life. This play, whose theme is Incarnation 
and Resurrection, puts the contemporary world in touch with the eternal 
world; an incarnation of the Word takes place, and the actors in wor¬ 
ship experience its significance. By this means worship passes beyond 
theater by its involvement in a transcendent dimension of experience. 
This liturgical cycle is religious because it concerns involvement— 
God's involvement in the sin and suffering of humanity, and the involve¬ 
ment of the people of God, whether they acknowledge it or not. 

Great drama, like any other great art, explores and presents a 
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truth. The drama of the liturgical year expresses the pondering of 
man, the deep questioning he experiences as he faces the ultimate re¬ 
alities of life's suffering, failure and death. It presents visually 
and symbolically the factors of human existence that unite us with 
every other man. For all men, Christian or non-Christian, are grap¬ 
pling with the problem of meaning in life. It would be unusually stu¬ 
pid for any church to disregard this deep psychology that unites us to 
our fellow man, to our Lord and to our God. 

The problem that is apparent in observing the liturgical cycle 

is that it is completed only once a year. It would seem, therefore, 

that the individual act of worship on Sunday morning is but a fragment 

of the total experience of humanity. And we might be led to believe 

that the worshipper does not feel part of the total action until the 

drama has been completed. This, fortunately, need not be the case, for 

every full act of Christian worship can be a dramatic (or liturgical) 

20 

re-presentation of the great themes of the Christian story. That 
liturgy is dramatic, and that it symbolically presents the rhythms and 
subjective dimensions of life will be made clear in the following dis¬ 
cussion. 

b. The Form of Worship 

It has already been said that the liturgy has more to do with 
what is done than what is said. The very term, derived from two Greek 

po 

Raymond Abba, Principles of Christian Worship (New York: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1957), p. 6. 
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words, calls for the ergon , the action, of the laos , the people of God. 
And the command of Jesus when setting forth the celebration of the 
Eucharist was expressed in the simple charge: "Do this." A worship 
service that is essentially only a pattern of prayers, the reading of 
scripture and a sermon is not a proper response to the command of 
Jesus. John A. T. Robinson cites Gregory Dix for his clarity in point¬ 
ing out that the "shape of the liturgy" is constructed not around a pat¬ 
tern of words or prayers, but around the action of Jesus at the Last 
Supper. The Church, as the Body of Christ, is to placard or imitate 
the action of Jesus in its own life. Robinson continues by informing 
us that we are to do this by allowing ourselves, like him, to be conse ¬ 
crated to God's purpose, broken in sacrifice and released in triumph. 

Christians are to be the presentation in time, the moving picture, 
the body, of the suffering and victorious Christ. It is this pat¬ 
tern of obedience that we come to the Eucharist, first to live 
through and then to live out. We come together to do this, to¬ 
gether to have this done to us—to let Christ take us and sanctify 
us, and break us, and make us the instrument of his world-conquest. 
Everything else—the prayers we say, the words we use, satisfaction 
of personal need—is secondary.^ 

The celebration of the Eucharist is the pattern of all Chris¬ 
tian worship. It is the focal point of the liturgy, and the climax to¬ 
ward which all worship should move. The more ancient approach to wor¬ 
ship concentrated attention entirely on this sacramental act. But in 
more recent history the Eucharistic celebration has been all but dis¬ 
posed of, thereby having no center, other than the sermon, to unify 
the worship. In order to reinstill the dramatic in the liturgy it is 

21 

Robinson, op. cit., p. 55. 
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necessary to place the Eucharist within the form of the worship experi¬ 
ence. In order to describe the truly dramatic nature of the liturgy, 
and to illustrate its unity in the table fellowship of Christ, the 
writer has chosen to propose an order of worship derived mainly from 
the order recommended to the churches for experimental use by the 
Council on Church Union, and from the order followed in The Book of 
Common Prayer. The outline which appears below is original in the 
sense that it follows neither liturgy completely. 


I. THE SERVICE OF THE WORD 

A. The Preparation 

1. The processional Hymn (standing) 

2. The Greeting (Call to Worship) 

3. General Confession and Declaration of Grace 

4. Kyrie Eleison 

B. The Proclamation of the Word 

5. The Collect for the Day (Theme of the Day) 

6. The Epistle 

7. The Sequence Hymn 

8. The Gospel (standing) 

9. Witness to the Word (Sermon) 

10. The Creed 

11. Congregational Hymn 

II. THE COMMUNION 

A. The Preparation 

12. The Offertory 

13. The Prayers of the Community 

14. The Invitation to the Lord's Table 

15. The Prayer of General Confession 

16. Declaration of Forgiveness 

B. The Preface to the Canon 

17. Sursam Corda 

18. The Proper Preface and Sanctus 

C. The Canon 

19. The Words of Institution 

20. Elevation 

21. Offering of Sacrament 

D. The Communion 

22. The Lord's Prayer 

23. The Peace 

24. The Agnus Dei 

25. The Distribution of the Elements 
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26. The Communion Hymn 
E. The Post Communion 

27. The Prayer of Thanksgiving 

28. The Blessing (Benediction) 22 

29. The Recessional Hymn (All Standing) 

It is not the intent of this chapter to analyze in detail each 
segment of the mass. It is the author's hope that through a general 
discussion of the elements present in the above service we might grasp 
the significance of form , and the presence of the dramatic element, in 
the liturgy. In order to facilitate this understanding let us discuss 
the shape that the liturgy assumes on Christmas Sunday. Such a dis¬ 
cussion will assist our understanding of how the church year and Eucha¬ 
rist combine to reveal Reality to a worshipping congregation. 

The liturgy, as indicated in the outline, consists of what the 
author has referred to as two acts. The preliminary act focuses the 
attention of the congregation on the liturgical year and serves as a 
foundation and a preparation for act two, the celebration of the Eucha¬ 
rist. Every action in worship contributes to the unity and cohesive¬ 
ness of the service. This unity is found in the act of communion. 
Everything else in the worship service builds toward this active parti¬ 
cipation of the total congregation. Dix confirms this observation by 
saying: 

If such a conception of the rite as a united and uniting action 
towards God of the whole church is to be realized.. .the service 
must have a logical development as one whole, a thrust towards 


22 

This order of worship is an original form derived from the 
form recommended for experimental use by the Commission of Worship and 
the Executive Committee of the Consultation on Church Union and the 
order of worship proposed in The Book Of Common Prayer (New York: The 
Church Pension Fund, 1945), pp. 67-89. 
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that particular action*s fulfillment, and not merely a general 
purpose of edification. It must express clearly by the order and 
connection of its parts what the action is which it is about, and 
where the service as a whole is * going.' It is this logical se¬ 
quence of parts coherently fulfilling one complete action which 
/we/ call the 'Shape of the Liturgy.' 23 

The drama of the liturgy begins by grounding the worship in 
the historical event of the Incarnation. It gives a foundation for 
the action of the Eucharist. Specifically, it begins with a proces¬ 
sional hymn. Music and word will need some correlation if the service 
is to stress unity. "Onward Christian Soldiers" will never do for a 
processional when the theme of the day is Christ's birth. The minis¬ 
ter will also want to avoid hymns that are too subjective, that con¬ 
tain an outmoded theology or are grotesque in their imagery. What 
should be looked for is a liturgical hymn which sets forth the func¬ 
tions of the Christian religion, specifically the adoration of the 
birth of Christ. 

Structurally, the processional hymn is important in that it 
immediately draws the community together in purpose and action. The 
rest of the service should help in developing the theme presented in 
hymn. 

The greeting or call to worship follows the processional hymn, 
and should follow through with the liturgical theme. For the Christ¬ 
mas liturgy it would be appropriate to quote from the birth narrative 
in St. Luke: "Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is bom this day in the city of 

23 Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster: Dacre 
Press, 1954), p. 2. 
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David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. (Luke 2:10-11)" 

Having called the people by a declaration of God's glory, the 
congregational response is to contemplate this glory. This follows 
the psychological process of devotional experience by acknowledging 
our shortcomings before God, and preparing us for the worship experi¬ 
ence. Through this act of confession we acknowledge our separation 
from each other and from God. God responds (symbolically through the 
minister) by declaring his forgiveness. 

In the preparation for worship the people are already involved 
in the drama of salvation, and know the direction that the service 
will move. Through the hymn, the call to worship and the general con¬ 
fession they have not only been introduced to the theme, but by acknow¬ 
ledging their humanness they have admitted to the very factor which 
unites them as a congregation. A hymn, or the Kyrie Eleison, following 
the confession would serve to accentuate this unity. At this point the 
people are prepared to listen to and participate in the proclamation of 
the Word. 

The drama of the liturgy continues as the Word is proclaimed 
through the collect for the day, the epistle, a hymn and the Gospel. 
These parts of the liturgy have the function of introducing the his¬ 
torical aspect to the service. These are the variable elements in the 
service, and the emphasis changes as the church year progresses. The 

24 

Most hymnals suggest Calls to Worship appropriate for the 
festival. Thorough understanding and intelligent use of the lection¬ 
ary provide continuity in the service. 
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collect reminds us again that Christmastide has begun, the Messiah 
has come. The collect on Good Friday, on the other hand, would focus 
on the Lord's crucifixion, and very little joy would be apparent. The 
epistle is separated from the Gospel by a hymn. Though this is not 
necessary it does tend to give dramatic emphasis to the Gospel. 

The Gospel, which warrants all the resources of splendor at 
the Church's disposal, is followed by the sermon, which can be an integ¬ 
ral part of the liturgy. When the sermon is thought of in liturgical 
terms it becomes the equivalent of monologue in the theater. But be¬ 
cause liturgy is corporate action the sermon should be made short and 
relevant to the Gospel text. The sermon completes the long prayer 
phase which has been referred to as act one of the service of worship. 
Structurally it adds little to the service for it excludes the involve¬ 
ment of the community. Thematically, however, it gives body and inter¬ 
pretation to the Word of God stated in the lesson for the day. From 
the point of view of the aesthetics of worship (viewing it as an art 
form) the sermon should not be the focal point of the service. Such a 
practice takes the emphasis off of the worshipping community and pla¬ 
ces it totally on the minister. 

It is of particular importance that the sermon should focus on 
the gospel lesson. As in all art the fundamental importance of unity 
must be recognized. Nothing should be introduced which breaks the to¬ 
tal impression. Something of this quality is needed if the sermon is 
to be a meaningful part of the liturgy. 

The sermon is followed by the historic symbol of our faith, 
the Nicene Creed, which concludes the first act of worship. Symbolic 
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of the unity of the Church, the Creed draws together the first act of 
worship by affirming the traditions of the past which have relevance 
for the present. By affirming what we believe, we apply the tradition 
of the past, the historical beliefs of the Church, to what is happen¬ 
ing now, thereby moving the emphasis of worship into the present. The 
Creed is also an appropriate response to the gospel lesson and the 
sermon. 

Act one of the liturgy focuses on the first of the two proces- 
25 

ses included in worship, the journey of Christ through life, growth, 
death and rebirth. This act concentrates on the liturgical cycle as 
it recreates symbolically the rhythms of life. What the Church sees 
at Christmas is not that sentimental picture of heavenly birth acces¬ 
sible even to an unbeliever. In the Incarnation the Church focuses on 
a reality which can be perceived by faith alone: the beginning of the 
action which brings man back to God. Implicit in the understanding is 
a realization of the end of that journey of life which both God and 
man take. Bouyer says, "Even...in celebrating the beginning of the 
•passage' of God made man through the humiliation proper to sinful man, 

the Church proclaims the glorification of God Himself in the raising 

26 

of man to His divine glory, through the same God made man." 

Our celebration of Christmas, in other words, has nothing to 
do with childhood sentimentalism and nostalgia. Rather it deals with 
birth as it comments on resurrection. And through the eyes of faith 


25 
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the Church seizes upon the promise of new birth, and anticipates a 
birth beyond mere conception, a birth which is beyond death. It is not 
coincidence that the commemoration of Christ's appearance to the Wise 
Men and the Baptism of Christ come right after the commemoration of 
his earthly birth. Such a sequence causes the worshipping congrega¬ 
tion to fix their gaze on a birth that is greater than the illusion of 
the past being represented. It has something to do with their own 
birth. 

By participating in action and response in act one of the wor¬ 
ship service the worshipper begins to see that the life, death and re¬ 
surrection of Christ has a significance for every living being. This 
is cause for celebration, and it is why each hymn, prayer, response 
and scripture reading must attempt to present the reality that is meant 
for man. And that reality is found in Jesus Christ. Though focusing 
on the historical event of Incarnation, the Christmas worship must as¬ 
sume a form which points beyond historicity to universality for all 
men. One might regard act one of the liturgy as preparation for act 
two, which points beyond Christ's journey from death to life to our own 
passage, and the passage of the Church through death to life. 

The goal of this second act is that we should reach the goal of 

the first, that we should strive for the "unity of faith and of the 

knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to the measure of the 

27 

stature of the fulness of Christ." This is why so much of the ser¬ 
vice should focus on the action of the people of God. The recited res- 

27 

Ephesians 4:13. 
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ponses and prayers, the hymns and creeds are all symbolic of the fel¬ 
lowship of Christ, and also indicate the common purpose of those gath¬ 
ered for worship. 

If what we have just said is true, it can also be said that 
there exists here and now, a process of birth, death and resurrection 
which we must make our own. The service of worship is not complete un¬ 
til this has occurred—until the unity that we find in Christ and in 
each other is incarnated for our perception and revelation. This pro¬ 
cess occurs in the second act of worship which consists of the cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist. Up until this point the service has consis¬ 
ted mainly of words—words of the minister or words used together, 
words recited or sung. But at this point in the service all the people, 
not just the minister, must move from their seats. They must involve 
themselves personally in the action by doing something. The action 

they involve themselves in is the imitation of the action of Jesus at 

28 

the Last Supper when he took , and blessed , and broke, and gave. The 
celebration of the Eucharist goes back to this decisive act of Jesus. 

By participating in this action we are not simply re-enacting the event 
of the Last Supper. Rather, it is a contemporization of the events of 
Golgotha and Easter day. It is a symbolic action that conveys the rhy¬ 
thms of death and rebirth. It is in this action that the elements of 
theater cone alive—not simply for our perception but for our involve¬ 
ment. We become the actors—not actors in the virtual sense of the 
theater, however, but actors who place their entire lives in their 

28 
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roles. This acting is neither method nor technique acting. It is the 
genuine human action. Movement, narrative, symbolism, costumes, dia¬ 
logue, plot development, crisis, and resolution are all part of the 
form of the eucharistic celebration, which Robinson regards as the 
Christian action, the heart of all Christian action in the world, be¬ 
cause it not only mediates and makes present, in all its efficacy and 

power, the "great saving act of God in Christ once and for all wrought 
29 

out on Calvary," but it also draws the congregation together in the 

act of fellowship. Robinson regards the Eucharist as the point where 

all Christian action begins, "where we are united with this act, and 

where what he has done for us is renewed within us for transmission to 
30 

the world." If this is true then it is necessary to understand what 
is meant when one speaks of "doing" the Eucharist. 

One of the necessary elements in the theater is the gathering 
of an audience. One could presuppose that the responsibility of the 
audience is to listen and observe. But we have learned that the thea¬ 
ter audience does more than this. Simply by coming together and ob¬ 
serving the comic, tragic or transcendent forms the theater-goers be¬ 
come part of a community that is temporarily united in thought and pur¬ 
pose. They also discover a unity through the action they are observing 
and, to some extent, participating in. We find the same emotional 
unity in the congregation as the people unite in thought and purpose. 
What distinguishes the audience from the congregation is that the con- 


29 
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gregation is not only emotionally involved, but actually involved. 

Each person sings the hymns, kneels to pray, stands to hear the Word 
of God, and responds to the words of the minister. Each member of the 
congregation is as essential as the actor is to the theater, and his 
action involves the arts of pantomine, poetry, music and dance. One 
should never speak of listening to the liturgy, or watching the service 
of worship. Worship involves a "doing." And the climax of this "do¬ 
ing" is reached when the minister calls upon the people of God to offer 
themselves as a sacrifice. Such an offering does not involve a simple 
decision to come forward when called to receive the weekly (monthly, 
quarterly) fill of the Holy Spirit. Rather, it involves a decision to 
lay one’s whole life at the altar. It involves bringing the world in 

which we live, with its corruption and alienation, into what Robinson 

31 

calls the "very heart of the sacred." 

The offertory starts wherever people find themselves during 
the week--in the factory, office, school or shop. Hie offering of the 
elements is not a symbol representing a sacred ecclesiastical secret. 

It is a symbol of the world in which we live—of the food which supports 
life. It does not represent the sacred, but the secular which is be¬ 
ing brought into the house of God to be placed at the altar. The cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist cannot begin until the world is brought into 
the Church and placed in our midst. This should be the assumption of 
every person who enters the church for worship. In entering we do not 
leave the natural sinfulness of man behind, we do not check the secular 
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at the door, we bring it with us into the theater of worship. The 
only attitude asked of the worshipper is that he is concerned with his 
sin, and willing to confess it. 

This concern for the world and for their own personal separa¬ 
tion from the world is expressed in the prayers of the community, and 
in the prayer of general confession. These are preparatory (as they 
were in the first act of worship) to the invitation to the Lord's table. 

Following the Sursum Corda (which is essentially a dialogue 
between the minister and the congregation) is the preface to the canon. 
The preface is one of the variable prayers in the Eucharist, and is 
used to remind the congregation of the Lord's Passion and Resurrection. 
In the Christmas liturgy the preface should indicate the theme which 
was set at the beginning of the service. One might use the following: 

Because thou didst give Jesus Christ, Thine only Son, to be bom 
at this time for us; who, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, was 
made very man, of the substance of the Virgin Mary His mother, and 
that without spot of sin, to make us clean from all sin... 32 

The preface can be regarded as a transition in the liturgy, for it be¬ 
gins to be apparent that a response from the congregation is inevitable. 
We appear to be moving closer to the climactic event of the liturgy. 
Because God gave "Jesus Christ to be bom for us; ...to make us clean 
from all sin," 

Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious Name; evermore praising 
thee, and saying, HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, Lord God of hosts, Heaven and 
earth are full of thy glory; Glory be to thee, 0 Lord Most High. 
Blessed is he that commeth in the Name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
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33 

highest. 

The liturgy has led the congregation to a point of active and 
emotional involvement. One thing remains undone: that of leaving one's 
seat and walking to the altar to partake of the sacrament. In recog¬ 
nizing our own separation and selfishness, and in acknowledging God's 
unending devotion and love despite our sinfulness, we draw near the 
altar to partake of the symbols that represent our humanness. 

Then an interesting thing happens. The bread and the wine, 
the symbols of the secular world, the symbols of all that is human, of 
the old unredeemed world, are blessed. The minister raises these sym¬ 
bols above the altar and recites the words: 

Holy Father, most glorious and gracious God, we give you thanks 
that our Savior Jesus Christ, before he suffered, gave us this 
manorial of his sacrifice, until his coming again. For in the 
night when he was betrayed, he took bread. And when he had given 
thanks to you, he broke it, and gave it to his disciples, and 
said, 'take, eat: This is my body which is given for you. Do this 
in remembrance of me.' In the same way also after supper, he took 
the cup. And when he had given you thanks, he gave it to them and 
said, 'Drink this, all of you: This is my blood of the New Cove¬ 
nant, which is poured out for you and many, for the forgiveness ^4 
of sins. Do this as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me.' 

When we take the bread and the wine, the symbols of our humanness, we 

are partaking of elements that have been blessed as the body and the 

blood of Jesus Christ. By the blessing of these secular elements they 

are being restored to what the secular (the human, earthly, creation) 

was meant to be: the only direct means of contact between God and man. 


33 The proper preface and the Sanctus for the proposed service 
are a combination of those proposed in The Book of Common Prayer and 
the order of worship recommended for experimental use by the Consulta^ 
tion on Church Union, ca. footnote #22, above. 
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Because these elements are identified with Jesus, the only begotten 
Son of the Father through whom the Father is revealed, what had been 
symbols of an alienated and separated humanity, now become symbolic 
of the body of the living Christ. By partaking of his body we are 
brought into living relation with him. We are transformed into new 
beings. 

But in order for this transformation to occur, the old must be 
broken, just as the bread is broken. In order to experience new life 
we must die to the old order. Such is the significance of this sym¬ 
bolic act. Taken with the identification of the cup as the blood of 
Jesus, this breaking of bread is symbolic of the suffering and death 
that Jesus was to endure, and which we experience in the act of com¬ 
munion. It is not something to be taken lightly. It is a sacrifice. 

As worshippers we have already come forward. We have offered our¬ 
selves, and professed our absolute dependence on God. Now we are ready 
to sacrifice. This is no easy process we have involved ourselves in, 
for we are sacrificing the very things we treasure: our selfishness, 
egotism, success, job, and placing these on the altar. Then the action 
comes to a climax. We have offered our lives as a total sacrifice, and 
together we drink the cup of death. 

In most modem dramas this is where the action ends. Man's 
tragic flaw (his humanness, his pride) leads to his self-destruction. 

Up to this point the form of worship resembles that of theater art, and 
consists of birth (through baptism), growth, decline and death. Jesus 
might be regarded as a tragic hero, who rose out of the peasant class 
to a position of prestige and power. Being unwilling to forfeit his 
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beliefs he chose to die. This is the rhythm of Antigone, Oedipus, 

Lear, Willy Loman and Blanche DuBois. But in another sense Jesus might 
be regarded as one who gave up any claim, who offered himself entirely 
to the will of God. In regarding Jesus as a servant rather than a 
hero we touch on the key that ends the thematic parallel with most mod¬ 
em drama. For in Jesus' own submission to God, in his total obedience 
to the Creator, lies the key to his resurrection and to our rebirth. 

His total submission brings to our realization the fact that man can¬ 
not kill God. 

Before we can partake of communion we must experience the 
breaking and the death. The same is true for the rhythm of the litur¬ 
gical year. There is no Christmas without Advent. There is no Easter 
without Good Friday. There is no rebirth without death. This is the 
rhythm of every living creature. It is also the rhythm of humanity 
which is symbolically presented in the arts. It is the rhythm of Jesus 
Christ, the revealer of God. 

The drama of redemption, however, is not yet finished. It has 
already portrayed through action the human tragedy, and it has pro¬ 
claimed the Gospel. It has conveyed to us the understanding that God 
is revealed through the symbols that represent life. What has been 
the foundation for liturgical form is the perfect human life that was 
taken and deliberately broken and given in the Eucharist. We share in 
that life. We symbolically partake of that life in the institution of 
the Eucharist. But we can remain detached from the action. We do not 
need to play our part by placing ourselves entirely within our roles. 
But if we do participate in the action, if we are caught up in what we 
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are doing, we feel an influence emerging that transforms us. By offer¬ 
ing ourselves completely we become enveloped in the movement of the 
whole drama. Something is greater than the sublimity of the lessons, 
the prayers, the singing, the sacred rites and symbols through which 
the worship of the Church year moves. This something greater is the 
participation itself. For only by participating can we recognize that 
we are part of the redeeming work of Jesus Christ. Christ in his hu¬ 
manness came to save humanity by the same process that is common to all 
humanity. It does not take place according to a program or through 
some carefully thought out set of rules. But it occurs as all life oc¬ 
curs—rhythmically. It involves the non-discursive aspects of the life 
of the soul; its terrors, joys, conflicts and resolutions. 

Paul Hoon facilitates our understanding by saying that what is 

brought together in our liturgical forms is the "searing life of the 

35 

gospel" and the "vitals of contemporary man." We might say that m 
worship the Word and the flesh , or the Sacred and the secular , are 
joined. The rhythms that Jesus experienced are parcel of the organic 
law by which we live and by which we grow. In this sense the liturgy 
is a form by which individuals can envisage a deep understanding of 
themselves, of each other and of God. 

Here is a pattern which can give vitality to Protestant wor¬ 
ship. It is no mere historical recapitulation of events long over and 
done. It is a continuous celebration of the Church meeting the world, 

35 

Paul W. Hoon, "Liturgy or Gamesmanship?", Religion in Life , 
XXXVIII: 4 (Winter, 1969), p. 493. 
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and of the worshipper being exposed to essential humanness. In the 
service of worship the whole superabundance of life has found its ut¬ 
terance. It is apparent in the rhythms of the church year, and in the 
symbolic significance of the eucharist. "It is not strange," says 
Gregory Dix, "that the eucharist should have this power of laying hold 
of human life, of grasping it not only in the abstract but in the par¬ 
ticular concrete realities of it, or reaching to anything in it, great 
impersonal things that rock whole nations and little tender human 

things of one man's or one woman's living and dying—laying hold of 

36 

them and translating them into something beyond time." 

SUMMARY 

In comparing the act of worship with theater, far more than the 
simple observable mechanics are held in common. We can easily compare 
the director in theater with the minister in worship, for they both co¬ 
ordinate action and stage the production. Both worship and theater 
use the various materials of dramatic composition: narrative, acting, 
costuming, stage setting, and lighting to create an abstraction, or 
illusion, of life. We can also compare the theater actor with the wor¬ 
shipping congregation. Pantomime, dance, poetry, and song are the main 
elements of their art. The worshipping community does lack an audience. 
The term liturgy implies an action. If a person is worshipping we can 
assume that he is doing something. There should be no detached obser¬ 
vers. In this sense it differs from theater, but the similarity is 

36 Dix, op. cit ., p. 746. 
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apparent when we recognize that in worship we observe each other. We 
are conscious of the fact that we are doing things together: kneeling 
together, standing together, going to the altar together and sharing a 
common meal together. The liturgy creates a feeling of unity and com¬ 
munity. The same feeling a theater audience experiences when they ap¬ 
prehend the theatrical form. 

The act of worship is also an imitation of an action. Worship 
is the act of representing the life of our Lord. It is a re-enactment 
of the Incarnation, extending it forward in time and dramatizing the 
essential content. What is being recreated is not the life of Jesus, 
but a symbol of that life. And when we approach the altar for commu¬ 
nion we are not actually approaching our death. We are participating 
in a living symbol representing death and resurrection. 

But the most important point of comparison between theater and 
worship is that both present a form symbolic of man's essence, and this 
form is expressed through the behavior and action of those involved. 

The form is the form of human feeling—it waxes and wanes, builds and 
decreases in a rhythm symbolic of "sentience." But where most modern 
drama presents the tragic rhythm of life—that we all must die, and 
that many of us will be defeated by our unwillingness to die--worship 
presents a transcendent rhythm: that we will die, but that there is 
greater hope in accepting the human inevitability of death. Modern 
drama confronts us with the reality of our common creaturehood—our 
failings, strength, sorrows and joys. Worship confronts us with the 
reality of our common creaturehood before God in a world which God 
loves. Theater confronts us with the imitation of a specific life 
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(i.e., the life of the protagonist). Worship confronts us with the imi¬ 
tation of all life as it is united in the love of God Incarnate in 
Jesus Christ, and as it is proclaimed and made present in the Lord’s 
redemptive act. 

This sounds a new note for man. It means that the liturgy is 
acting out our true humanness, our only means of knowing God. It means 
that the liturgy is bound to the world as it expresses the mysterium 
tremendum through the Incarnate Christ. It means that we are bound to 
Christ through our humanness as it is expressed in the form of the 
liturgy. 

This is the point that Luther made apparent when he described 

the fundamental fact that man is confronted by the living God in all 

the circumstances of his concrete existence, in all that happens to 

him and around him. '"All created ordinances', Luther says, 'are masks 

or allegories wherewith God depicts His theology; they are meant, as 

it were, to contain Christ.* To 'contain Christ,' of course, inasmuch 

as the God whose 'masks' they are, is none other than He who reveals 

37 

himself—albeit in a special way—in Jesus Christ." 

The Word is made flesh, but only in the creative activity of 
an actor. As the confusion and alienation of humanity is made flesh in 
the acting of Jessica Tandy as Blanche DuBois, so is the salvation of 
man made flesh in the Incarnate Word of God. It is by analogy to this 
act of God that artists attempt to create, that people attempt to ex¬ 
plore life for meaning, and that worship, through the form it assumes, 

37 Pbilip S. Watson, Let God Be God (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1947), p. 79. 
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attempts to reveal. We seem to have come full circle back to the 
point of beginning: only the Incarnation can give full meaning to life. 
This Incarnation is the symbol of which all other symbols in art and 
theater are but imitations. All art, as all faith, is seeking to re¬ 
veal a truth. It is seeking to give flesh to words as God did to the 
Word. 

The function of worship is to lead to an awareness of what the 
mystery of life is. Out of the act of worship the Truth is made visi¬ 
ble. Through surrender and involvement the soul of man is symbolically 
revealed. And we are able to leave the theater of worship with the 

experience of having known and felt "what God is, what we are, what 

38 

life is (Paracelsus. V. 638)" 


38 

William Whitla, The Central Truth (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1963), p. 3. 
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